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Editorial, 


HAT is called a “‘holocaust’”’ has just caused a 

sensation in Boston and excited horror in the 

minds of thousands of citizens who are practi- 

cally responsible for the terrific catastrophe. All 

the risks were well known, or might have been 

known, to public officials and to citizens at large. More 

than that, conditions in every large city, including Bos- 

ton, are such, and are known to be such, that at any 

time, the wind being in the right quarter and fire started 

at the wrong time, whole districts will be swept. Within 

the last two years there have been outbreaks of fire, 

speedily extinguished, which everybody knew would have 

been exceedingly disastrous, had they not happened on 

a quiet evening and so were quickly observed and easily 

extinguished. We build to burn, and then wonder at the 
awful dispensations of Divine Providence. 


ed 


THE Christian Register has more than once protested 
against the excessive expenditure of money by candidates 
for public office. In Massachusetts it reaches the pro- 
portions of a scandal when the Progressive candidate 
spends more than $30,000, and his Republican competitor 
about the same amount. That neither of them was 
elected and another man came into office without the 
expenditure of much money was due to causes which we 
shall not attempt to analyze. It was greatly to his 
credit when Gov. Long once reported that his election 
to office cost him a two-cent stamp, but that happened 
in the golden days now unhappily past. The vicious 
habit is spreading, and soon no poor man will be able 
to run for any office, because the salary paid is estimated 
as barely sufficient for a comfortable livelihood. Where 
the office of judge is elective, the practice is creeping in; 
and soon the people will be aroused, and laws will be 
passed disqualifying any man for a place in the public 
service who pays money to win his election. 


ea 


ONCE, before the habit of spending great sums of money 
to win election to office had been formed, a governor who 
was exceedingly well qualified for the office to which he 
had been elected was notified that his salary had been 
raised to $8,000, which was considered sufficient to allow 
him to live in the dignified manner appropriate to his 
office. When notified, he said to a friend, “ Well, that is 
lucky for me, for now I shall be able to pay the note I 
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gave to cover the election bills, which I did not incur, 
but which were sent to me for collection.”” He had, 
among other things, paid $1,200 for bands and carriages 
hired by other persons to do honor to him when he was 
nominated. In that good old time when a nomination 
to the mayoralty of a city cost the candidate nothing 
and the salary was barely sufficient for the support of 
the man in office, a man of national reputation said to a 
friend, when the Common Council refused to increase 
his salary, ‘“‘Well, that only means that the overcoat will 
be worn a year longer and we shall have no new carpet.” 
That is to say, he was an honorable poor man. Such men 
are now in the ‘‘discard.” 
ed 


An orthodox minister in Boston once made a fair retort 
in a Unitarian assembly where ministers were deploring 
the unwholesome excitement which attended the Chap- 
man revivals of religion. He wondered if this excite- 
ment was any more deplorable than that which accom- 
panied the kicking about of some balls of pigskin in the 
Harvard Stadium. At a recent game, which the writer 
did not attend, this comment was brought to mind by 
the electric condition in the social atmosphere of Boston. 
There was a subtle suggestion of excitement everywhere. 
There was little noise and possibly nothing that a stranger 
would detect, and yet it seemed while walking the streets 
that there was something in the attitude and demeanor 
of everybody that suggested football, and the question 
whether it was to be Yale or Harvard. Probably the 
abundant display of colors had much to do with the 
suggestion of electric tension in the air. The orthodox 
minister’s comparison was witty, and yet we doubt its 
appropriateness. ‘The kinds of excitement are so widely 
separated that there can be no common standard of 
measurement for them or their moral effect. 


& 


BEWARE of the man of one idea. At least two con- 
tradictory ideas are necessary to any good working plan 
of operations. This thought may be applied in many 
ways. ‘To select one, competition and co-operation 
must go together in any effective plan of campaign, 
whether social, industrial, or religious. One of the 
wonders of modern sociology is the revelation of the fact 
that profit-sharing, industrial and commercial co-oper- 
ation, and all the other new and good devices invented 
to ameliorate the evils that afflict the human race do 
not in the slightest degree reduce the competitions of 
men and nations. They simply remove unfair condi- 
tions, take off unnecessary burdens, and make it easier 
to play the game in which now, as always, the best are 
entitled to win. In every co-operative enterprise there 
goes on a constant sifting out of the agents and em- 
ployees who can or cannot do the work required to make 
the enterprise successful. Of two profit-sharing or co- 
operative associations one may be taken and the other 
left, because more wisdom and energy are wrought into 
one than into the other. 

od 


ONCE in a factory town, when hard times came and 
many operatives were thrown out of employment, a 
patriotic citizen called a public meeting, engaged elo- 
quent speakers, and raised thirty thousand dollars, for 
the relief of the unemployed, and then, his duty done, 
as he thought, retired from the field of action. A year 
afterward, in answer to an inquiry concerning the effect 
of that philanthropic movement, an active missionary 
worker said that the money did more harm than good. 
What men and women needed was personal attention 
and friendly co-operation, and this they did not get. 
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Money thrown in this way to the unfortunate often 
breeds contempt and widens the gulf between giver and 
recipient. ‘‘The submerged tenth,” as it ‘was once 
called, cannot be reached and rescued by any effort that 
does not reach to the causes out of which come the un- 
favorable conditions. It is now definitely known that 
a very large proportion of the tenth submerged in poverty 
and vice is there for no fault of its own and no fault of 
society, excepting the neglect of those who have influence 
and power to place those who are inefficient, the defective 
and delinquent classes, in such relations with the world 
around them that they may be able to use, under disci- 
pline, what power they have to provide for themselves 
with an effective barrier between them and the tempta- 
tion to vicious behavior which always beset the idle and 
inefficient. ce 


The Traditions of the Elders. 


The appeal to tradition is not so popular nowadays 
as once it was, but it still has much force. We do not 
forget that there is great reason why such appeal should 
be respected. ‘The time is too ready to rush after novelty 
under the delusion that a thing need only be new to com- 
mand acceptance. People too easily overlook the fact 
that a discovery has to be proved practicable before it is 
adopted, and that to be modern without making one’s 
ideas work is just as foolish as to be so old-fashioned that 
there is little use in their working. ‘Traditions, too, are 
a very useful device of Time to economize itself. They 
are the habits deposited by conviction, so that it will not 
always be having to do its work over again. Without 
them, what men knit their brows over would unravel 
each night, and thought make as little progress as Penel- 
ope’s weaving. 

It is precisely this convenience and usefulness of tradi- 
tions that we have in mind when we say that their ad- 
vantage is perilous. They are so convenient and so 
useful that'we get to depending on them when we should 
depend on ourselves. Having to think everything out 
afresh at each step would, indeed, hamper progress; but 
to stop thinking would abolish progress. . And it is the 
effect of too much reliance on tradition to stop people’s 
thinking, or settle in them an indisposition for thinking, 
that we refer to when we appear to scorn the traditions 
of the elders. We really have profound respect for them. 
They put great convictions in a way to get the strongest 
hold on their times. ‘They established spiritual things so 
that they made a breakwater against the damaging tides 
of evil. Without them many a precious freightage of 
ideas and ideals would never have reached our port. 
But times change. ‘That which served to protect men in 
one stage of progress fails to protect them in another 
stage. The old bulwarks get battered down, and the 
forces of evil and ignorance sweep over them. We 
have to make new traditions for new times. 

So the battle we wage against the traditions of the elders 
is not destructive in the way their defenders think. We 
are fighting their battle as much as ours. We are con- 
tending for the power and substance of tradition. But 
we went to do as much for tradition as we get from tradi- 
tion. We want to build up traditions in place of those 
that are breaking down. We think so much of traditions 
that we want to make some of our own! We are more 
faithful to the traditions of the elders in continuing the 
process than we could ever be in preserving the tradition. 
We are doing as they did in our very abandonment of 
what they did. We are following their example even 
while we decline to follow their precepts,—yes, because 
we decline to repeat them. 

That is what we can see in the attitude of Jesus toward 
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the traditions of the elders in his time which the people of 
his time found it hard to see. ‘They were hurt and out- 
raged to find the most cherished traditions set at naught. 
No iconoclast ever appeared more careless of precious 
and fragile things, more a destroyer of reverend and 
venerated realities, than Jesus appeared to most of his 
people. But to think him an example for rampant 
radicalism, a type of bitter hostility to an established 
order, is utterly to miss the purpose which lies high and 
clear in his life. He appealed from authority to authority, 
from commandment to commandment, from tradition 
to the root out of which tradition grew. What an answer 
that was in the great debate when the crisis came between 
the old and the new! ‘‘ Why do your disciples transgress 
the traditions of the elders?’ They demanded. ‘Why 
do you transgress the commandment of God by your 
tradition?”’ he rejoined. Never was there more skilful 
parry, more fatal thrust. ‘That reply went to the heart of 
the issue. It carried the appeal from authority of antiq- 
uity to authority of truth, from authority badly informed 
to authority well informed, from what men once thought 
God said to what men then thought God was saying, from 
a departed God to a living God. 

It sounds presumptuous for any one to claim this right 
for himself. ‘[o do so is to shoulder a heavy responsi- 
bility. But to all men, in whatever communion, who are 
casting aside every weight in order that with unimpeded 
strength they may press forward toward the high calling 
of God, this right belongs and this responsibility appeals. 
They are entitled to all the inspiration of all high exam- 
ple. And no high calling of God is more truly of Christ 


Jesus than that which confides in his present leading, and . 


accepts as sacred every fresh impress of his grace. 


The Church of the Good Samaritan. 


Hospitality and hospital carry the same meaning. The 
inn on the Jericho road was made into a hospital when 
the good Samaritan carried the wounded wayfarer there 
and saw that he was provided for. The coins left to 
pay for his maintenance make a ridiculously small amount 
when translated into pence, and somewhat too large a 
sum when turned into two shillings. ‘They make exactly 
one-third of a dollar in our money, and their purchasing 
power probably gave a larger value to them in that time. 
If in every community contributions were made to hos- 
pital service representing this sum for each member of 
the population, those who are unable to pay for hospital 
treatment would be abundantly provided for. Such 
offering would be more willingly made than any other, 
and by a larger number of people. This is a church 
universal whose membership covers the world. One-half 
the whole substance of religion is possessed by those 
who make a neighbor of every one in suffering and dis- 
tress. The fellowship is not only not conditioned on 
any creed: it is not conditioned on any other spiritual 
bond than that of human feeling and sympathy. Those 
who may not enter into communion in spirit with the 
higher reverences belong to this communion of those 
who have compassion. ~ The largest church in the world 
is the Church of the Good Samaritan. It is made up 
of all who treat a neighbor’s need as if it were his own 
and who make a neighbor of every human being accord- 
ing to his need. 

It would be too much to claim that the modern hospi- 
tal is solely a Christian institution. ‘The ancient tem- 
ples had their clinics in Egypt and in Greece, and King 
Asoka, the Constantine of Buddhism, established hospi- 
tals over two hundred and fifty years before Christ. 
Mohammedanism, also, has the same ministry to its 
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credit. But in the Christian civilization hospital service 
has had its highest development and its widest distribu- 
tion. And it has been the product of those humanita- 
rian principles which in his first sermon Jesus announced 
as the motive of his mission, and which through- 
out the history of Christianity have been powerfully 
inspired and aided by Christian churches. Nothing is 
more congenial to the central idea of Christianity than 
the work of hospitals. Nothing puts the purpose of 
religion into better demonstration than this. Merely to 
think of a religion without such direct hand-to-hand 
battle with the living forces inimical to human life, to 
imagine for a moment considering hospitals unnecessary, 
and a religion of trust in God without doing anything 
to show how to utilize it, and to contemplate a civiliza- 
tion in which religion and this practice of it were cut apart, 
is to think of a life that would be daily terror and tragedy, 
and of a religion that would be daily insanity and blas- 
phemy. One might as well make a home in a jungle, and 
say one’s evening prayer with beasts of prey. 

The last half-century makes the most wonderful part 
of the wonderful history of hospitals. Prior to our own 
time hospitals were, as to some diseases, the active dis- 
seminators of them, and physicians and surgeons de- 
stroyers of the very lives they were striving to save. If 
they had been executioners, exterminators of life rather 
than saviors of life, they could hardly have done more 
deadly work. Hospital gangrene raged so that hospitals 
were little more than pest-houses, and at times had to 
be closed until contagion died out. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in 1843, wrote a paper giving evidence that 
puerperal fever was carried from patient to patient, and 
showing what cautions would prevent its spread. In 


' this essay he anticipated what the discoveries of bacteri- 


ology and antiseptic precautions confirmed and estab- 
lished, but conservatism, and the inaccessibility of high 
authority to change, made his warnings useless, and it 
is literally true that hundreds of thousands of women 
died because what Holmes said was not believed and 
acted on. If his advice had been heeded, the great con- 
quest of Lister and Pasteur would have been empirically 
anticipated in America, and Holmes’s name would lead 
all the rest. High as his place is in literature, it is as a 
prophet of deliverance to countless mothers that he will 
stand highest and longest in human gratitude and honor. 

The number of most fatal diseases which in this epoch 
have been banished from life makes a story so wonderful 
as to make wonder insufficient. That we are protected 
from them is due to the watchfulness and highly trained 
efficiency of the modern hospital. Few people know 
how literally they depend on this service for their own 
immunity, how much they owe to hospitals, though they 
may never have entered one. The saying, ‘‘He shall 
give his angels charge over thee to keep thee in all thy 
ways,” has no such fulfilment as this last half-century 
can show. ‘The ancient city was no more protected by 
the castle round which it grew and which made its safety 
in attack than the modern community is protected by 
the fortresses, and their soldiers of health, which guard 
and conserve human life. They are the exemplifications 
of the largest and most beneficent charity in the world, 
and are missionaries of human pity and sympathy. But 
the support of them means more even than this. It 
means a fairer chance for humanity asa whole. It means 
not only more knowledge about the prevention of disease, 
but better means of producing health. From hospital 
service has grown a social service which makes human 
helpfulness more widely efficient than even hospitals 
could give it opportunity of being. From hospitals doors 
open to ways of philanthropy that have never before 
been seen. ‘The church in days of martyrdom can show 
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no purer examples of self-sacrifice than might be in- 
stanced here. Religion has no higher consecration than 
that of men who now give up their lives to gain what will 
make all life surer and longer and happier. The good 
Samaritan made a religion of sympathy and succor; and 
they in their turn show their nativity, and lead men 
through humanity to God. 


American Gnitarian Association. 


The Soctal Service Conference. 


The Second Conference of Social Service was held in 
Boston last week, and it is fitting to put on record here 
the appreciation of our fellowship for the counsel and 
inspiration brought to us by those who addressed the 
Conference. Through the well-directed energies of Mr. 
Forbes, the secretary of the Association’s Department of 
Social and Public Service, the churches of our fellowship 
have had put at their disposal the best wisdom and expe- 
rience of our country regarding their social responsibili- 
ties. If the churches can and will accept the suggestions 
and recommendations brought out at the Conference, 
they can do a far-reaching work in awakening intelligent 
public opinion and stimulating judicious endeavors for 
the public good. ‘They will also discover a direct way 
into the deeper spiritual vitality they need. 

The free churches of the Unitarian fellowship are pe- 
culiarly fitted to be the agents of social reconstruction. 
It is a work directly in the line of their apostolic succes- 
sion. Our Puritan forefathers had a keen sense of a 
social compact which was to be the realization on earth 
of the kingdom of God. ‘They dreamed of a civil order 
which should embody and express the will of God among 
men. Our churches have inherited the momentum of 
that ideal. ‘They are also delivered from all the intrica- 
cies and trivialities of ecclesiastical machinery with which 
other churches are hampered. They are free from 
doctrinal controversies and debates. They do not have 
to bother with heretics and schisms. ‘They have always 
interpreted religion in terms of brotherhood, righteous- 
ness, and peace. They have always borne testimony 
against the evils that affect social welfare. The work 
to which the Social Service Conference summons us is 
right on the lines of our traditional purposes and en- 
deavors. Our great opportunity is to take the absorbing 
social interests and enthusiasms of our time, and recognize, 
utilize, and consecrate them. ‘The passion for social 
efficiency must not only be harnessed to constructive and 
public-spirited efforts, but must be brought into vital 
connection with the religious hopes and aspirations of 
men. 

The speakers at the Conference who dealt with the 
practical aspects were practically unanimous in certain 
recommendations. ‘They urged, first, the need of care- 
ful and deliberate study. ‘They pointed out the perils of 
haste, of impatient decision, of misdirected zeal. ‘They 
emphasized the fact that ministers whose training has 
not given them a knowledge of industrial problems are 
not always expert guides in these delicate matters. ‘They 
commended the wisdom of the report of the Commission 
on Theological Education to the General Conference at 
Buffalo, which urges the training of ministers in social 
ethics and their adequate equipment to meet the new 
responsibilities, but adds ‘‘that this new demand for 
social leadership involves a new degree of thoroughness 
and discipline in preparation’’ and expresses the convic- 
tion ‘‘that the ministers and the churches may easily 
do more harm than good if precipitancy and enthusiasm 
supplant sanity and science,” 
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We were next bidden to remember that there is a 
great diversity in the forms of expression which a desire 
for social justice may take. There is no one prescribed 
way for a church to follow. The methods of work which 
suit the conditions of the Labor Temple in New York are 
different from those appropriate to the First Church in 
Cambridge. Each church was, therefore, admonished 
to make a careful study of its own community or neigh- 
borhood, and to make a discriminating selection of the 
work most needing to be done in that special place or 
locality. We were warned not to duplicate work already 
being done by other agencies, to co-operate with existing 
institutions, and to try to federate with other churches 
in social effort rather than try to work alone. It is better 
to select a single, specific work—such as housing reform, 
or temperance, or tuberculosis classes, or any one of a 
score of endeavors—and concentrate the attention of the 
church on that rather than to scatter fire and dissipate 
energy. 

No one of the speakers at the Conference conceived it 
to be the function of our church, or any church, to furnish 
a ready-made system for a perfect society. ‘The primary 
work of a church is still that of inspiration. It is to 
provide the permanent motives and impulses in social 
endeavors. The precise forms of industrial organiza- 
tion, the questions of economic methods, and the con- 
troversies of the belligerent advocates of this or that 
reform are beyond its province. Our concern is not with 
the machinery of society, but with the motive power. We 
can show that in all industrial disputes and conflicts the 
first necessity is justice. We can declare that the true 
principle of liberty is freedom not to do what one likes, 
but freedom to do what one ought. We can show that 
the first principles of fraternity are that we “are all mem- 
bers one of another,” and that no man can adequately 
serve his brother on earth who does not know something 
of the will of our Father in heaven. We must bind 
together the two great commandments. We need better 
laws, but behind the laws must be the moral insight and 
the fraternal good-will that it is the business of a church 
to nourish. Any scheme of social redemption that ignores 
the deeper fellowships and emotions will be sterile. A 
church will not fulfil its social mission if it breaks its 
connection with the living and permanent sources of power. 

The Conference has helped us to realize the truth of 
the prophetic word that “it is not by might, saith the 
Lord, but by my spirit that the kingdoms of the earth 
are to become the kingdoms of righteousness and peace.”’ 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


ONCE more, and in official phraseology, President Wil- 
son defined the attitude of the administration ' toward 
Huerta, the Mexican dictator, in his first annual message 
to Congress at the opening of the session on Tuesday of 
last week. The opposition of the American government 
to the Huerta régime was summarized in the following 
pungent passages in the President’s personal address to 
the legislature: ‘‘There can be no certain prospect of 
peace in America until Gen. Huerta has surrendered 
his usurped authority in Mexico.. . . Such pretended 
government will not be countenanced or dealt with by 
the United States. . .. Even if the usurper had succeeded 
in his purpose, he would have set up nothing but a pre- 
carious and hateful power which could have lasted but 
a little while. . . . When the end comes, we shall hope to 
see constitutional order restored in Mexico by the con- 
cert and energy of such of her leaders as prefer the liberty 
of their people to their own ambitions. . . . We shall not, 
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I believe, be obliged to alter our policy of watchful 
waiting.” 
fd 


THE demand for the ballot among the women of Amer- 
ica was expressed concretely in Washington on December 
3, When about a thousand delegates to the convention 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
marched to the Capitol to urge the establishment: of a 
Committee on Woman Suffrage in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The demonstration, of which the imme- 
diate occasion was a hearing before the House Committee 
on Rules, was one phase of the activities of the Associa- 
tion in its effort to make woman suffrage a recognized 
national issue. Another move in the same direction was 
the passage by the convention of a resolution inviting 
President Wilson to define his attitude toward the move- 
ment which apparently is increasing in scope and strength 
throughout the country. The specific request laid by 
the women before the House Committee on Rules is 
already embodied in a bill presented by Representative 
Kelly, a progressive from Pennsylvania, which is said to 
have the approval of a considerable body in the House 
of Representatives. : 

Sd 


A TEMPEST has been precipitated in Germany by 
friction between a German regiment and the civil popu- 
lation of the obscure little town of Zabern in Alsace. 
The failure of the soldiers and the civilians of Zabern to 
get along amicably found an angry echo in the Reichstag 
last week, when the combined opposition interpellated 
the government as to its purposes in Alsace, the chief 
object of the inquiry being to determine whether the 
imperial authorities intended to respect the constitu- 
tional guarantees of the province taken from France in 
1870, or whether they purposed to abandon Alsace to 
the arbitrary acts of military officers. he efforts of 
the minister of war and of the imperial chancellor to 
placate the indignation in the chamber resulted in out- 
breaks of disorder which recalled some of the clashes 
between the Reichstag and Prince Bismarck. After the 
chamber had passed a resolution censuring the govern- 
ment in no uncertain terms, the kaiser at the end of last 
week gave a new turn to affairs by ordering the offending 
regiment and its offending subaltern, Lieut. Baron von 
‘Forstner, to march out of the city and go into uncomfort- 
able winter quarters in camp. 


rd 


PENDING the provisional disciplining of the disgraced 
troops, and the inquiry by the ministry of war into the 
incidents that made Zabern internationally famous, 
the popular agitation aroused throughout Germany by 
the disturbances in the little town continues with slight 
signs of abatement. The Socialists are making capital 
out of their contention that what happened in Zabern 
might well occur in any garrison town in Germany. ‘The 
opposition is also pointing out the fact that the indis- 
cretions of a junior officer, coupled with the unwillingness 
of the imperial government to take action in .Zabern 
until it had been forced to it by an inflamed public opinion, 
has exerted an evil effect upon the solidarity of the 
empire, inasmuch as it has destroyed in a week the out- 
come of the conciliatory attitude by which for forty 
years the administrators of Alsace-Lorraine have en- 
deavored to promote the loyalty of the former French 
citizens to their new sovereignty. 


ws 


IMPRESSED with the necessity of concessions to the 
Protestant sentiment of Ulster if the Home Rule legisla- 
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tion for Ireland is to be applied without grave disorders 
or even bloodshed, Prime Minister Asquith last week, in 
a speech before the Reform Club in Manchester, an- 
nounced the willingness of the cabinet to consider the 
compromise suggested recently by Sir Edward Carson, 
the leader of the armed forces of Ulster. The prime 
minister held out the olive branch of conciliation simul- 
taneously with the publication of a royal proclamation 
prohibiting the importation of arms into Ireland. The 
gist of Sir Edward Carson’s proposals is to be found in 
the proviso that Ulster must retain the full protection 
of the imperial Parliament, and that by no provision of 
the Home Rule Bill shall Ulster be ultimately separated 
from Great Britain. In these proposals, Mr. Asquith 
announced in his address, he had found the bases for a 
settlement of the controversy. Any settlement, though, 
must be predicated upon the early passage of a measure 
of Home Rule that shall be satisfactory to the bulk of 
the Irish people. 
Pd 

THE negotiations between the United States and Japan 
in the attempt to reach an agreement upon the issues 
which were precipitated last spring by the passage of 
anti-Japanese legislation in California, appear to have 
been halted temporarily by the mutual failure to find a 
satisfactory formula. In Tokio the press is calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the United States has not yet replied 
to the last note presented at Washington by the Japanese 
ambassador last summer. From the broad lines laid 
down in that communication, the Tokio government has 
shown no signs of receding. In a general way Japanese 
diplomats continue to maintain that their country’s 
treaty rights have been violated by the law placed upon 
the statute books of California. On the other hand, the 
State Department at Washington as persistently main- 
tains that such is not the case. Despite the efforts at 
adjustment, the controversy is said, both in Tokio and 
Washington, not to have advanced from the first stage, 
and that an alternative proposal from either side would 
offer the only possible method for the solution of a be- 
wildering problem. 


Brevities. 


If you have not done your Christmas shopping early, 
do it now. 


A physical culture writer names the following as the 
great curses of humanity: prudery, corsets, muscular 
inactivity, gluttony, drugs, alcohol, and tobacco. 


Mr. Charles F. Holder in a late work on Quakerism 
justly claims that the Friends were the pioneers in grant- 
ing equality to women, in the temperance movement, 
and in the championship of peace. 


Some minds naturally look backward, while other minds 
as freely look forward, which tendencies H. G. Wells 
thus contrasts: ‘‘Things have been, says the legal mind, 
and so we are here. ‘The creative mind says we are-here 
because things have yet to be.” 


John Burroughs writes in a recent article: ‘Time, 
geologic time, looks out at us from the rocks as from no 
other objects in the landscape. Geologic time! How 
the striking of the great clock, whose hours are millions 
of years, reverberates out of the abyss of the past!” 


Prof. Henri Bergson declines to express an opinion on 
the value of psychical research work, other than to say 
that it is following a rigorous method in its inquiries. 
Then he predicts as follows: ‘‘To explore the most secret 
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depths of the unconscious, to labor in what I call the 
subsoil of consciousness, that will be the principal task 
of psychology in the century.” 


The old saying that, if half the people would worry a 
little more, then the other half would need to worry a good 
deal less, remains pathetically true; and yet most worri- 
ment is a baneful practice, which brings no adequate 
satisfaction. 


Winifred Louise Taylor, a well-known worker among 
prisoners, says: “I think it was F. W. Robertson who 
first made clear to me the truth that what we put into 
life is of far more importance than what we get out of it. 
Later I learned that life is very generous in its returns for 
what we put into it.” 


Man has waged an economic battle with nature from 
the beginning. It surprises us, however, when statis- 
ticians tell us that less than a year’s subsistence stands 
between man and starvation, that ‘“‘we could live for a 
few months only on our savings, for, immense as seems 
the total accumulated wealth, most of it is not available 
for consumption.” 


President Wilson in his address at Mobile in October 
among other things, said: ‘I want to take this. occasion 
to say, too, that the United States will not again seek 
to. secure one additional foot of territory by conquest. 
She will devote herself to showing an honest and fruitful 
use of the territory she has, and she must regard it as. one 
of the duties of friendship to see that from no quarter are 
material interests made superior to human liberty and 
national comity.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Wanted—a New Tract. 


To. the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The American Unitarian Association spends money 
wisely in printing and disseminating our intellectual 
literature. By means of our published tracts those who 
desire to become informed by our theological and ethical 
position have full opportunity to learn. There is not, 
however, the same chance for those outside our ranks 
to know of the splendid literature on worship which has 
been growing for some time. Why then would it not 
be commendable for the Publication Committee of the 
Association to issue in tract form one of the special ser- 
vices soon to be printed in the new liturgy book,—say 
the Christmas service, or the Thanksgiving service, and 
with that one of the five services for Sunday use? ‘“Uni- 
tarians are moral people, but they have no religion’ is 
a superficial but, nevertheless, a popular statement made 
against us. Nothing, perhaps, would help more effectually 
to disabuse the non-Unitarian mind of this impression 
than the scattering broadcast in tract form of our litera- 
ture for congregational worship. 

‘THomas VAN NEss. 


Talking Religion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:—— 


The chief mark of a gentleman is the recognition of the 
fact that religious experiences and opinions are largely 
matters of individual insight and intuition. 

As a man grows in real culture, he sees that ethical 
truths are an important part of the foundation of the 
spiritual life. 
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Because of these facts it is hard, if not impossible, 
for a man to express to another, so he will understand, 
the highest and deepest experiences. of ‘his life. 

So I think a man is only rude and impertinent who 
wants to know to what church I belong, or what opinions 
I hold on these highest and deepest questions and ex- 
periences of life. They are my life’s blood, the very 
jewels of my soul: they are mine, and mine only, and 
ought not to be profaned by another’s curiosity and vulgar 
handling. None of us likes a man who wears his heart 
on his sleeve. So I, like many others, am suspicious of 
the reality and value of the personally related spiritual 
experiences of other men. 

Goethe says: “The highest and most excellent thing 
in man is formless, and he must guard against giving 
it shape in anything save noble deéds.” Here, then, is 
the reason why autobiographers yield to the temptation 
to romance and unreality in their writings, become 
egotistical and seekers after notoriety; and pander only 
to the hero worshipper, the gossip, and the garrulous. 
It is written, not by Jesus, but by another, “He made 
himself of no reputation.”’ 

: H. Epwarp LATHAM. 
MEDFIELD, Mass. 


Our Gospel for the World. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Those who attended the recent Unitarian Foreign 
Missionary Conference in Boston doubtless felt repaid, 
and many are thankful that the Unitarian fellowship. 
is considering the encouragement of plans for foreign 
work. 

Just one question is in my mind: In considering the 
purpose with which we should go to the foreign field 
and the message which we should proclaim there, one 
or two ministers who had been assigned leading parts 
on the programme were emphatic in declaring that it 
is a hopeless task to set up a Baptist, a Presbyterian, 
or a Unitarian church among the heathen; that we do 
not wish to go to establish any ‘‘denominationalism of 
creed,” to carry our ‘‘sectarianism” to the Far East, 
or to propagate our “denominational tenets’’ there. 

Now, was I the only Unitarian in the audience who 
dissented from that position? Or was I in entire agree- 
ment with the speakers, and deceived only by the phrase- 
ology? If the latter be the case, I suggest that we cease 
to use misleading terms. 

As for the planting of Baptist or Presbyterian churches, 
that is not our task or our concern; but what reason can 
any one discover why a Unitarian church, standing for 
those broad principles which were so ably set forth 
as being our distinctive message, cannot appropriately 
be founded and maintained wherever there is that 
prepared soil to which Dr. C. W. Eliot referred? Such 
a church need not embody the traditions of New England 
or of Old England. It can be divorced from our Western 
provincialisms, and thoroughly adapt itself to India 
or China; but, if it be owr church,—the child of our mis- 
sion,—it must represent us, even if we do not name it 
Unitarian. I am not pleading for the name, though, 
personally, I should prefer it. You can organize a broad 
liberal church,-and call it Congregational, or Unitario- 
versalist, or, as Dr. E. G. Hirsch says, ‘“‘ Jewnitarian.” 
In any case, if we are to proclaim our gospel in an un- 
accustomed place, whether it be Turkey, India, China, 
or Syria, we shall still seem to the world, and shall be, 
distasteful as it seems to some among us, a sect. 

Will some one kindly explain what kind of “‘secta- 
rianism”’ or ‘“‘denominational tenets” we insist upon in 
America, and yet deem unsuited to the foreign field? 
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If these denominational tenets cannot be carried to other 
parts of the globe, why retain them at home? 

What ‘“‘sectarianism’’ do we teach in our Unitarian 
churches in America? If it be an objectionable sort, 
let us abandon it. 

I am not aware that our ministers are advocating 
sectarianism, except in so far as they urge their societies 
to retain delegate membership in the American Unitarian 
Association, and encourage the Women’s Alliance and 
the Young People’s Religious Union, which are affiliated 
with executive offices at 25 Beacon Street. 

As for the few simple tenets which characterize our 
denomination, it should be taken for granted that all 
our ministers are preaching them with earnestness and 
delight. If we leave those principles behind when we 
go to the foreign field, for fear of being considered a 
“sect,’”’ we shall have no message whatever to give. 

The Boston Conference was most inspiring. Let us 
hope that it will be productive of the right results. As 
it was proclaimed with such emphasis that many peoples 
of the. civilized world are waiting to-day for just the 
gospel that we have to give, let us hope that no conse- 
crated missionary of our faith, who may enlist, will be 
handicapped by being told that he must avoid “denom- 
inational tenets,” the very things which he supposed 
constitute our gospel. H. R. HUuBBARD. 

HUBBARDSTON, Mass. 


The Unitarian Opportunity in China. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A neighbor of mine who is not a member of my con- 
gregation, nor, so far as I know, especially interested in 
the Unitarian Church, a man of intelligence and business 
enterprise, recently called me by telephone, to ask what 
the Unitarians were doing in the way of religious work in 
China. 

The occasion of his inquiry, as he went on to say, was 
a stay which he had lately made for some time in Pekin, 
in the course of ‘a journey around the world, during 
which he talked with some of the evangelical missionaries 
from our country and with the American diplomatic 
representative. 

He said it was evident from these conversations that 
the types of Christianity which were occupying the mis- 
sionary field were incapable of seriously influencing 
the intelligent Chinese; that the Chinese temperament 
and traditions were essentially rationalistic, in the spirit 
of what he supposed to be the best thought of the Amer- 
ican Unitarians, and he believed that there was a call 
there for our denomination, or some body like us, to 
bear a part in the education of that newly awakened 
people whose future power was sure to be great among 
civilized nations. 

My answer was that a similar report concerning the 
Unitarian opportunity had been made to us years ago 
by visitors to Japan, with the result that we had sent 
there some of our representative men and literature. 

What we should be able to do in response to this new 
call I could not tell, but I suggested it would be curious 
to consider that possibly the name of Channing might 
some day be placed by the side of the sages of native 
blood as one of the accepted spiritual guides of the Chi- 
nese penne: 

Aside from any value to my half-humorous prognostica- 
tion, it is strikingly interesting to receive, as we often 
do, these tributes to the peculiar adaptation of the faith 
of Unitarians to the shaping of the religion of the world 
where the ancient creeds of Christianity could make 
no impression. GEorGE A. THAYER. 

/CENCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Dedication Hymn. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


[Written for the Young People’s Religious Union.] 


The voice of God is calling 
Its summons unto men; 
So once he spoke in Zion, 
So now he speaks again. 
Whom shall I send to succor 
My people in their need? 
Whom shall I send to loosen 
The bonds of lust and greed? 


I hear my people crying 
In cot and mine and slum; 
No field or mart is silent, 
No city street is dumb. 
I see my people falling 
In darkness and despair. 
Whom shall I send to shatter 
The fetters which they bear? 


We heed, O Lord, Thy summons, 
And answer: Here are we! 

Send us upon Thine errand! 
Let us Thy servants be! 

Our strength is dust and ashes, 
Our years a passing hour; 

But thou canst use our weakness, 
To magnify Thy power. 


From ease and plenty save us, 
From pride ot place absolve; 
Purge us of low desire, 
Lift us to high resolve. 

Take us, and make us holy, 
Teach us Thy will and way. 
Speak, and, behold! we answer, 

Command, and we obey! 


Florence Nightingale.* 


People have long thought of Florence Nightingale as a 
ministering angel, our lady of the lamp, whose name has 
been a symbol for womanly, efficient service. She was 
that, it is true, but she was much more, and how much 
more the world has hardly had a chance to: know until 
the publication of these two substantial volumes that 
constitute the most important biography recently issued 
and a permanently rich contribution to the literature of 
humanity. There were many sides to the character and 
to the service of Florence Nightingale, and her biographer 
makes it evident that the greatness of the one and the 
secret of success in the other consist in the union of quali- 
ties not often found in the same man or woman, To 
passionate idealism and deep religious feeling she added 
the most practical insight into facts and a definite knowl- 
edge of available methods to compass her ends. She 
was more of a logician than a sentimentalist, and her 
head was as hard as her heart was soft. ‘‘Miss Night- 
ingale knew hardly any fault which seemed worse to 
her in a man than to be unbusiness-like; in a woman 
than to be only enthusiastic.” 

Hardly any life, perhaps not one, has done more to 
enlarge the opportunities for women and to broaden 
their ideas of personal responsibility than hers. It was 
at a great price that she was made free to enter the 
service toward which she felt an inner propulsion. ‘The 
story of her escape from her gilded cage of restricted 
home life is one of especial significance. Her surround- 
ings and social opportunities left nothing to be desired 
by one who felt no call to higher obligations. To spend 
the morning, however, in listening to her father as he 
read the Times through aloud bored her to desperation, 
for which the later dinner party offered her slight com- 
pensation. She was fond of housekeeping, but she could 


*Toe Lire OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. By Sir Edward Cook. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $ 7.50 net. 
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not refrain from asking, ‘Is all that china, linen, glass, 
necessary to make man a progressive animal?’”’ She 
was an affectionate and dutiful daughter, and she tried 
hard to be satisfied with the trivial round, the common 
task, but wider interests called to her strongly, and she 
came to see that an active, useful life outside her home 
might not be inconsistent with true family affection. 

It is not easy to-day to realize the difficulties that 
confronted her when at last she desired to become a nurse. 
Inquiry into the possibilities developed conditions that 
her parents naturally regarded with abhorrence, but the 
more Florence Nightingale heard of the evil things, the 
more ardently she longed and the more firmly she re- 
solved to make things better. To read these chapters is 
to understand better something of the debt which every 
earnest, freedom-loving woman of to-day owes to the 
noble souls who in the eighteenth century did the rough 
pioneer work for their sake. 

“T had three paths among which to choose,’ wrote 
Florence Nightingale in a diary of 1850: “I might have 
been a literary woman, or a married woman, or a Hospi- 
tal Sister.” She had the instinct for literary self-ex- 
pression, as is proved by her letters, her addresses, and 
her written memoranda, and moreover she had a genuine 
gift for it. It is no wonder that her mother was proud of 
the European reputation won among learned men by 
her “beautiful letters,’’ and wanted to know why she 
could not be happy at home in cultivating the gifts which 
God had given her, but writing seemed to her “only a 
supplement for living,’’ and she held in great suspicion 
what she called “‘the artist-like way of looking upon 
life.”’ Florence thought of her literary cleverness as a 
temptation, and turned from it. She wrote in her diary: 
‘““O, God, thou puttest into my heart this great desire to 
devote myself to the sick and the sorrowful. I offer it 
to ‘Thee,’’ and she put definitely aside any thought of 
literary distinction. 

A greater sacrifice came-when she deliberately renounced 
a marriage to which she was strongly drawn. She was 
no ‘‘vestal ascetic.’’ She could have been satisfied to 
spend a life with the husband she would have chosen if 
they could have combined their different powers in some 
great object, but she was too clear-sighted and she knew 
herself too well to imagine that she could ever be satis- 
fied to go on “‘making society and arranging domestic 
things.”” A perfect marriage is, she thought, the perfect 
state, but she also held that many women are as clearly 
marked out to be single women as others are to be wives. 
She sacrificed her passional nature to her moral ideal, a 
sacrifice of tremendous risk and uncertainty, because, when 
she made her choice, the future was dark before her, and, 
although she was conscious of a call, she had no assurance 
that she might ever be able to realize her ideal. She 
had no independent fortune, and the call of domestic 
duties was insistent. ‘‘There were aunts and a grand- 
mother to be visited, company at home to be entertained, 
a sister to be humored, a father and mother to be pleased.” 
The story of her struggle against her growing unhappi- 
ness and her perfect comprehension of the beauty and 
grace in lives about her, at the very time when she felt 
that she herself was called to a different kind of service, is 
illuminating and significant. The note of serenity never 
came until she had solemnly resolved to take her life into 
her own hands, and began the career that proved in- 
finitely rich in results to herself and her sex, as to her 
own country and to humanity. 

The biography itself can alone tell the story of Florence 
Nightingale’s active years. They are written large in 
history and reform, and the story of them is crammed 
with picturesque or dramatic events, with illustrations of 
her womanliness, her power, her humor, her delightful 
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naturalness, her accomplishment of great purposes. In 
those days questions of theological belief obtruded them-- 
selves where we have come to feel that they have no place, 
and at times they made other difficulties for her to sur- 
mount, which proved, perhaps, more wearing and worri- 
some than the troubles produced by social ideas, military 
prejudices, and official routine, all of which were suf- 
ficiently trying. Her solution of the religious problems 
of her day are those with which readers of the Christian 
Register are most familiar. Her conception of God and 
her justification of his ways with men satisfied her spirit- 
ual necessities. She could write, “I am so glad that my 
God is not the God of the High Church or of the Low, 
that He is not a Romanist or an Anglican—or a Unita- 
rian.’ An Irish clergyman, when asked to what sect 
Miss Nightingale belonged, replied, ‘‘She belongs to a 
sect which unfortunately is a very rare one,—the sect of 
the Good Samaritan,”—a saying which has been often. 
quoted. She applied only one test to a nurse, Was she a 
good woman who knew her business? 

The contributions of the nineteenth century to solving 
problems of disease and suffering are often recounted. 
Along with the changes produced by the dissemination 
of the new knowledge of germs came the measures for the 
relief of human suffering made possible by the introduc- 
tion of chloroform, the discoveries of antiseptic surgery, 
and the creation of nursing as a trained profession. It 
was Florence Nightingale who made public opinion ac- 
knowledge that nursing is an art, in which proficiency 
must pay the cost of rigorous discipline and diligent ap- 
prenticeship. 

There is no need here to follow the many and variously 
twisted threads of her later life, continuously interesting 
and important as that life was. The biographer, to 
whom we owe much for this consistent, frank, sympathetic 
presentation, felt often, while writing it, that the life of 
the secluded woman in the solitary bedroom, from which 
she still worked for great things, was even more impressive 
than the better known episodes of Santa Filomena in 
the fever wards of Scutari, or of the Lady-in-Chief, as 
she trudged from hut to hut through the snows of Bala- 
clava. His final word is the word of counsel which she 
gave to another, but by which she herself had truly lived: 
“Live your life while you have it. Life is a splendid 
gift. There is nothing small in it, for the greatest things 
grow by God’s law out of the smallest. But to live your 
life, you must discipline it. You must not fritter it 
away—but must make your thought, your words, your 
acts, all work to the same end, and that end not self, but 
God.” The life formed after this pattern was an in- 
spiration while she lived it: it is an inspiration still. 
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Spiritual Life. 


Contentment abides with truth. You will generally 
suffer for wishing to appear other than you are, whether 
it be richer or greater or more learned. The mask soon 
becomes an instrument of torture—Arthur Helps. 


wt 


Grant, O my God, that neither joy nor sorrow shall 
visit my heart in vain. Make me wise and strong to the 
performance of immediate duties; and ripen me by what 
means thou seest best for the performance of those that 
lie beyond.—Margaret Fuller. 


nal 
He who closes the door in his heart against the noble, 
the great, the wonderful, the venerable, has shut himself 


out from the best joy of life. There is nothing better that 
can enter into the human soul than reverence for high 


ls 
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things. He who believes in goodness has the essence of 
all faith. He is a man “‘of cheerful yesterdays and confi- 
dent to-morrows.”— James Freeman Clarke. 


a 


These mystic souls of- ours are sealed to ourselves. 
There is no key to unlock the reserved powers fed from 
divine founts, whence we can never be cut off, but the 
demands of fate. They can make the tenderest heart 
manly, the meekest saint do sternest work.—Samuel 


Johnson. 
ad 


The blight, as well as the blossom, works God’s will; 
and all that is his plan is best for us, even if we could not 
realize it at the time. Looking backward over the year, 
we commit it to him with its sins, its failures, its joys, its 
sorrows, to be taken into his tender keeping, garnered 
into the harvest of the years that are past —M. E. P. 
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Every one must know that his best life is his silent life; 
his truest growth, his silent growth. What I am, what is 
my life, myself, is inside; and inside is all the work done 
that fashions me. ‘The soul is not made as the statue is, 
with click of hammer and chip of chisel from without; 
but the soul is made of its own ingrowth, as a peach is.— 
J. F. W. Ware. 


In the Oak Forest. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The confirmed city lovers can live the greater part of 
the year without a suggestion of nature beyond a withered 
shrub in the back yard, a cat on the fence, and an over- 
flowing ash-barrel at the front door. They know all 
about the pleasures of the town: they hardly know one 
tree from another by bark, leaf; form, and color. 

It is the season when the last batch of summer tran- 
sients, boarders, and cottagers, ‘“‘roomers”’ and ‘“‘mealers’’ 
move cityward, like an army returning from a campaign. 
They move in obedience to some ancient tradition, some 
inviolable law that bids them go herd among their kind. 
Hotels and summer houses are deserted. The baggage 
express is loaded with tottering piles of trunks. The 
railway station is crowded with returning throngs who 
all wear the determined air of getting there. 

Every little suburban town gives up its tributary stream 
of humanity that seems to swell the great river. You 
see no reflection in their eyes of autumnal glories, only 
of paved streets, sky scrapers, department stores, theatres, 
moving picture shows, and the thousand allurements 
of the town. ‘They all look eager to merge themselves 
in throngs, to brave the dangers of the crowded streets 
where motor cars are hurled to and fro like shuttles in a 
loom. ‘They love the fierce roar of the town, the grind 


- and metallic ring, the rush of street cars, the overhead 


and underground lines. They adore hanging to straps 
in the rush hours, and being pushed and hustled and 
trodden upon in the savage contest. ‘There are more 
who love the city jungle where wild beasts roar and rage 
than the calm splendors of autumn, the glory of the 
changeful woods, the deep blue of the hills, the purple 
shadows and rich lights of sunset. 

The country seems roomy and spacious after the exodus. 
Its golden quiet has a deep, contented heart. Its pro- 
cession of days and hours deepens in beauty until the 
time when the world puts off its gaudy attire like some 
great queen who, tired of her life, lays down her crown 
and jewels, her rich robes, and assumes the nun’s gray 
of a sober virgin. 
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The drouth of the past summer has excluded much 
vivid brightness, those electrifying effects we sometimes 
see when the leaves have retained a portion of sap. But 
there has been a pleasant uniformity, especially in the 
oak-trees, that have changed together from sunny 
yellow to the various shades of golden and dark brown, 
finally blossoming here and there in splendid dark reds. 
I must confess I love the sober continuity of the oaks 
that hang together in summer depth of shade, in autumnal 
livery, and even in winter when some trees still retain 
a portion of their leafage. 

Yes, my lasting love is for the rich, intense oak wood 
that does not break out into vivid and showy spots, 
that produces no spectacular effect, but in the archi- 
tecture of nature is what Ruskin denominated sincere. 
The changing leafage, honest, sober, and strong, matches 
the rugged trunk and the knotted arms that stretch 
on all sides with a protecting gesture. It changes slowly 
from ochre shades and the umber glow to that deep 
burning red of intense fires, having lost sparkle in a 
concentrated and steady heat. The grave, defiant, 
courageous oaks do not flame, but grandly consume in 
the warm days when the sky is dreamy and fires from 
taked up leaves send streamers of smoke waving in the 
languorous air. But they are more glorious when October 
winds arise, and clouds sweep through the sky, gray and 
cumulous white, parting now and again to let the blind- 
ing rays fall upon the forest, striking the sullen trees 
with unwonted splendor, or when the early sunsetting 
turns the whole wood to gold with magical abruptness, 
fires all the trunks, while the boughs drip with indescrib- 
able radiance. 

In the great wind the woods take tongue. The hounds 
of autumn, to paraphrase Swinburne, are all baying. 
The trees are vocal with the loud glee of calling to each 
other, as deep answereth to deep. 

There are belts of coniferous trees that give the same 
impression of a grand harmony as the oakwood, but on 
a different scale. The pine needles are so musically 
hung, the slightest wind causes them to give forth their 
delightful bass. The oaks have a different accent, a 
not less grand diapason when, the great wind flail from 
the north bends the sturdy boughs and sweeps the fallen 
leaves in mighty waves of sound. 

How grandly John Muir in his book on the Yosemite 
Valley describes the concert of voices in a great snow- 
storm on the Sierras, when floods and rocks and wind 
and torrents united with the pine forests and the tre- 
mendous snow blizzard to make a harmony of unequalled 
power and sublimity, like the voice of the vast underlying 
strength of the universe! 

A few birds are left to us, but only a few. Why do 
any birds remain to winter with us, when the cold begins 
to pinch and it is hard scratching to find seeds or grubs? 
Why not use their wings, their convenient aéroplanes, 
and, rising into the air with confidence, steer for the 
South? It is always a wonder why they linger in freez- 
ing temperature, even in snow and driving blasts. It 
must be because of love of country, —bird patriotism. 
They are true Northerners. Their brave, stanch little 
hearts are, perhaps, afraid of the enervation of a soft 
climate that offers so many inducements of warmth, 
shelter, and sustenance. T hey have taken the vow of 
poverty, and, fragile things as they appear to be, love 
hardihood. They cannot be tempted by the siren voices 
of the summer boarders of their own kind, who, looking 
attentively at the signs of the weather, say, It is time to 
get into winter quarters in the orchards of Georgia or 
the everglades of Florida. 

We can understand why the owls and crows, those 
old first settlers, are faithful to their early homes in 
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the oak-forest; but the woodpeckers and jays, titmice 
and sparrows, when the cold winds bite, when their 
nests are laid bare or filled with snow, when cruel cats 
prowl and gun-men roam abroad,—what brave hearts 
there are within those bunches of feathers, what per- 
sistency and affection that bids them stay with us, and 
never say die! 

There are days toward the end of the year when a 
walk in the oak wood is shadowy and solemn, like walking 
through summer’s cemetery. The rustle of the leaves 
about one’s feet sends up thin, ghostly voices as they 
crisp and curl. ‘They give forth sharp, eerie, little cries. 
They are like cerements of the dead. Their talk is 
of departed joys that haunt our footsteps and stir old 
pangs and memories in the heart, of those who walked 
with us long years ago, and were lost from our side even 
as we spoke together in the path. ; 

It is the composite ghost of summer, millions of tongues 
telling one story or singing in chorus one song that means 
the same in all languages and gives forth the same tender 
and touching plaint. 

Summit, N.J. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


BY REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, PRESIDENT. 


It is a bit hard for me to realize that nearly sixteen 
years have passed since I was first commissioned to ad- 
minister your executive work. That is already a longer 
term of service than any of my honored predecessors 
have enjoyed. At stated periods your courtesy has per- 
mitted me to make to you some account of this steward- 
ship, but this Conference has never seemed to me to 
afford the appropriate time and place for mere facts and 
figures. The annual reports of your Association must 
convey to you the details of your collective work. In 
this brief half hour I want rather to speak of certain of 
the principles of action that animate and direct that work, 
and in what I have to say to-day I must ask you to under- 
stand that I do not officially represent the Board of 
Directors. I want rather to set before you, in quiet 
and familiar fashion, some of the compelling motives 
and principles of my own personal endeavors. 

My first and transcendent privilege, as the servant of 
the cause you represent, is that of a minister of spiritual 
truth. 1 have conceived that, when you elected a minister 
of religion to be your representative, you expected him, 
first of all, to exercise his functions as an interpreter of 
the things of the spirit. At any rate, I have so under- 
stood this charge and have allowed nothing seriously to 
interfere with the right and duty to be primarily a preacher 
of spiritual verities. It is my chief delight that your 
commission and the good-will of many fellow-workers 
give me the opportunity to reason of righteousness and 
to preach the gospel of spiritual optimism and rational 
faith throughout the length and breadth of the land and 
in distant islands of the sea. In more than four hundred 
of our churches, in university chapels and convocations, 
in crowded temples and by woodland camp-fires, in metro- 
politan centres and at country cross-roads, from Maine 
to California, from the Gulf of Mexico to Puget Sound, 
I have carried, as God has given me capacity, your mes- 
sage of religious freedom, of cheerful trust, of brotherly 
love, and of the authority of the things that are unseen 
and eternal. 

I have often been told that in thus laying the emphasis 
upon a distinctly religious message I have misinterpreted 
your commission, and I have often been urged-—curiously 
enough chiefly by ministers—to give my time and strength 
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rather to the material things, to money raising and the 
merely administrative duties of my office. It is impossi- 
ble, indeed, to say what might have been accomplished for 
our cause had a different choice been made; but the 
increase in the resources of your Association, the widen- 
ing circles of our influence, the enlarging vigor of all our 
varied activities, go far to vindicate the wisdom of a 
course which was not so much consciously chosen by me 
as chosen for me by the imperatives of my own nature. 

The second element in my personal endeavor is the 
advocacy of spiritual continuity. I am trying to hold 
the Unitarian movement true to what I conceive to be 
the real law of progress. ‘The best things in the world are 
not those that come in a hurry. The man who tries to 
redeem society all at once doesnot get very far. A 
nervous haste is not effective in action. Things that last 
are not built in a day. Healthy progress is not, in my 
observation, abrupt and revolutionary, but gradual and 
evolutionary. So I have tried to cultivate in myself and 
my fellow-workers something of the patience of faith. 
We must beware lest we mistake what may be a mood of 
the passing hour for a permanent and divine principle. 
If we give our allegiance only to the fleeting notions and 
shifting opinions that come and go, we shall have no 
potency of progress. A patient self-control, obedient to 
law and guided by reason, must characterize effective 
religious pioneers, no less than a passionate ardor for 
truth and righteousness. 

I discover no standpoint outside of Christianity from 
which Christianity can be reformed. ‘There is no place 
beyond the limits of civilized society from which society 
can be redeemed. I believe that the true reformers are 
those who endeavor to lead a better future out of an 
honorable but incomplete past, who join. together the 
experience of the patient generations and the joy of 
new adventure. That principle of progress indicates the 
natural and healthy way by which our denominational 
life will be relieved alike of stagnation and reaction on 
the one hand and incoherence and restlessness upon the 
other. We must own ourselves to be at once the heirs of 
memory and the children of hope. I refuse to be assigned 
either to the fixed citadel of the conservative or to the 
moving tents of the radical. I would join together the 
maturity of experience and the elasticity of youth. 
I would use acquired momentum in developing a new 
advance. I would use the old to protect the new and the 
new to augment and purify the old. 

The third principle which has actuated me has been 
my confident belief in the possibilities of spiritual unity, 
a principle of action which is not a matter of concession 
or of compromise, but of conviction. I believe that, if 
the churches of our generation are to win in the never- 
ending battle with paganism and materialism, they must 
get closer together. “They must federate their efforts for 
righteousness. They must seek, not uniformity and not 
consolidation, but the unity which is not a matter of intel- 
lectual consent, but of spiritual ascent. Uniformity means 
the barrenness of sameness. Unity means the wealth of 
conspiring differences. We Unitarians cannot, of course, 
consent to forego the right of private judgment, or the 
right of testing religious vitality by its fruits, or the right 
to be the unfettered servants of freedom and fraternity. 
For these causes we must, if necessary, remain a dissent- 
ing minority; but, if any self-complacency obscures our 
appreciation of our neighbor’s merits, if any sectarian 
pride limits our fellowship, if any spirit of censoriousness 
or scorn diverts us from our place in the vanguard of 
the Christian army, these must be renounced. But the 
fundamental principles of Unitarianism, freedom as the 
way and character as the test of religion, seem to me es- 
sential to real unity, and the experience of our fellowship 
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justifies my confidence both in the possibility and effi- 
ciency of a unity which is not coercive, but voluntary, 
not a body of opinion, but an attitude of mind and spirit, 
not an intellectual agreement, but a spiritual ideal. 

These, then, are the main lines of my personal endeavor, 
—a ministry of spiritual authority, an advocacy of spirit- 
ual continuity, an appeal for spiritual unity. 

This Conference is our deliberative body. Your 
Association is your executive body. It is the province 
of the Conference to debate those problems of theology, 
education, and social reform in which are involved the 
welfare of Church and State. It is the province of the 
Association to transform knowledge into power, to make 
hope culminate in deed. The policies and endeavors of 
the Association are directed by the public opinion and 
prevailing sentiment of our whole Fellowship. They are 
formulated by the representative Committees of the Board 
of Directors. They are carried out, under the votes of 
the Board, by the executive secretaries of the different 
Departments. ‘They are made effective only as the min- 
isters and people of our communion furnish the aid of 
their co-operative energy and provide a prompt, reliable 
and adequate financial support. 

The part of the President in these enterprises is to 
supply vision and supervision,—first, that is, to provide 
a measure of creative guidance, to point out definite aims, 
to kindle the imagination; and, second, to bring a prac- 
tical common sense to the service of our ideals, to shape 
effective methods, to adjust limited means to the per- 
formance of large duties, to use, in working out a broad 
and diversified programme, a variety of gifts and aptitudes. 
As the resources of the Association have developed, the 
directors have wisely subdivided the work and appointed 
heads of Departments to give their whole time to certain 
selected fields of service. ‘These heads of Departments 
work with the President in a federated independency. 
Each has a free initiative in the conduct of his own de- 
partment, and the president finds his opportunity of ser- 
vice in co-ordinating and vitalizing the work of the 
subdivisions. It is his part to counsel and suggest, to keep 
our methods flexible and co-operative, to encourage the 
plans that are wise and good, and to discourage those that 
are inexpedient or impracticable, to see that our common 
tasks are conducted with cheerful good nature, resolute 
courage, and unpretentious efficiency. There is in the 
executive staff of your Association no rigid mechanical 
discipline, nothing that resembles dictation or officialism, 
but areal fraternalism, a mutual faith and confidence. To 
paraphrase the apostolic word, we recognize that we are 
called unto freedom, but not to use freedom for self- 
interest or indulgence, but through love to be servants 
one to another. 

The directions which our practical work should take 
have just been stated in the inspiring address of the Presi- 
dent of the Conference. We have been admonished, first, 
to transmit to our children the principles we value. 
That means the work of your Association’s Department 
of Religious Education. ‘Then “to maintain the churches 
which have already been established as centres of tolera- 
tion, freedom, and simplicity in religion, and to plant new 
churches wherever promising groups of adherents can be 
gathered together.” ‘That is the constant endeavor of 
your Department of Church Extension. Next, “to take 
vigorous part in every public-spirited, well-directed move- 
ment to promote co-operative good-will among men.” 
To stimulate our churches to such tasks is the purpose 
of your Department of Social and Public Service. Fi- 
nally, ‘to set before inquirers in foreign lands the Chris- 
tian gospel as we understand it.” ‘That is the ambition 
of your Department of Foreign Relations. We are, that 
is, already equipped with the administrative machinery 
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which will enable us in modest degree to accomplish the 
high aims to which we are summoned; but we often have 
to wait for the power that alone can make that mechan- 
ism effective. 

In addition to these labors we are trying to interpret 
to our fellow-citizens of foreign speech and origin our ideas 
of pure Christianity and American patriotism. We are 
trying to provide our churches with the necessary aids to 
congregational worship. We are distributing broadly 
over the land the printed word which describes the 
Unitarian habit of mind and the principles of the good 
life. We are encouraging the establishment of non- 
sectarian schools for boys and girls of the free heritage. 
We are endeavoring to develop a genuine missionary 
spirit in our churches, to help our people to look out and 
not in, and to lend a hand. In all ways we are trying to 
harness the latent power of the free churches of America 
in strong teams for definite work, to concentrate energies, 
to consolidate forces, to unify methods, so that without 
sacrifice of independency we can work more and more 
together for the coming of the kingdom of God. 

The work of your Association is laid out on long lines. 
It is not an invertebrate enterprise. It is conscious of 
a distinct mission. It responds to impulses that come 
from permanent sources of power. It has a dynamic out 
of the past, a well-directed present energy of service, and 
it is animated by an outreaching good-will and a faith 
that enoble and transfigure its unfinished tasks. That 
work can be continued in power and efficiency only 
as you realize more completely your responsibility for 
its maintenance. It can prosper only as it enjoys the con- 
fidence and support of all the members of all the churches. 
We want to see in all our churches the strength and joy 
which comes through large visions of service and through 
generous co-operation in a common cause. It is not 
possible for your official representatives to reach every 
one. They must depend upon the initiative and loyalty 
of the local ministers and committees. The intrinsic 
worth of the work that is being done and the challenge 
of the work that might be done must be their appeal. 
The ideals which the Association is diffusing by word and 
by deed, and embodying in serviceable institutions, must 
in themselves be potent to secure the support never 
denied to a cause which touches the imagination, the rea- 
son, and the conscience. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Apocrypha and its Narratives.* 


BY JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, PH.D. 


In some of the fuller editions of our English Bible 
the marginal notes state the years in which the various 
books were believed to have been written. To the 
prophecies of Malachi, with which our Old Testament 
usually closes, the date of 397 before Christ has been 
assigned by the Biblical editors. The next year in which, 
according to the marginal dates, any inspired penman 
gave to the world a sacred writing was over four cen- 
turies later; for it was about A.D. 52 or 53 that the 
earliest letters of Paul were composed and made public. 

To the thoughtful reader of the Scriptures this inter- 
ruption of the revelation from on high for over four 
centuries seems very surprising. Was this gap between 
the Hebrew and the Christian half of our Bible un- 
bridged by any literature sufficiently valuable to have 
been reverently bound up with the other books? 

Let us see. The Bible reader, on some fortunate 
day, turning over an old family Bible or a fine pulpit 
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edition of the Scriptures, finds lurking between the 
Testaments, in rather fine print, fourteen more books 
of Scripture in addition to the sixty-six ‘which he had 
been told were all that made up the Holy Bible. He 
reads them with avidity, continually stimulated by 
unexpected encounters with old literary acquaintances. 
What patriotic sympathies thrill him as he reads the 
stirring martial narratives of the Maccabean wars! 
What antique fairy lore, reminding him of Jacob Grimm’s 
“Household Tales,’ lights up with unconscious humor the 
Scripture pages! A few pages farther on, what terse, 
shrewd apothegms and lofty philosophic interpretations 
of divine things meet the eyes! 

It is no wonder that, when the grandparents are ap- 
plied to for further information about these hidden 
books of the Bible, they freely confess that when, in 
their youthful years, they were shut up on Sunday after- 
noons with the Bible as the only reading matter, it was 

-to the small print of the Apocrypha, with its interesting 
short stories, almost modern in their ingenious fancies, 
that they promptly turned. 

A ministerial friend of mine, now passed beyond the 
veil, used frankly to acknowledge his fondness for the 
tale of Bel and the Dragon. He never got tired, on 
Sunday evenings, hearing his dear mother’s voice as 
she read over and over the story of how Daniel, by his 
shrewdness, both exposed the wiles of the idolatrous 
priests and killed the fierce monster whom they wor- 
shipped. ‘The ingenious devices of lumps of pitch, fat, 
and hair to choke the adored dragon, and of ashes strewn 
over the temple floor of the thieving priests, are quite 
in the line of modern detective tales. 

One of the old anecdotes about John Bunyan relates 
how for a long period he was perplexed by his inability 
to find within the lids of his Bible certain assurances 
of divine help that had much comforted him. For 
above a year he searched his Bible for these words 
and could not discover them. But at last, casting his 
eyes upon the Apocrypha books, he found them in the 
tenth verse and second chapter of Ecclesiasticus. 

Many another scholar since Bunyan’s day has had 
similar experiences. He has sought for the Scripture 
authority for Milton’s description of Raphael as “the 
affable angel,’’ or for Shylock, in the “Merchant of 
Venice,” exclaiming, “A Daniel come to judgment.” 
He has wished to quote chapter and verse for certain 
familiar texts, such as, ‘“Unto you is Paradise opened,” 
“W.sdom is more moving than any motion,’ or “He 
that toucheth pitch shall be defiled.’ He has been 
positive that the answers were to be found in certain pas- 
sages in the Psalms, only, after long search, to find them 
in the Apocrypha. 

‘The name “ Apocrypha’”’ now attached to these fourteen 
books means primarily ‘‘The Hidden.” Originally the 
word “‘Apocryphal” meant simply the books whose origin 
was obscure or whose usage and meaning were secret. 
Neither among Hebrew scholars nor in the early Chris- 
tian Church did the word imply that these books were 
either untrustworthy, spurious, or unworthy of religious 
use and reverence. The first edition of the Bible in 
which the designation ‘Apocryphal” is given to these 
intermediate books dates as late as 1534, and the use of 
the word in a depreciatory sense was established by 
Protestants. Before Luther’s time they were included 
with Job, Daniel, Canticles, Ruth, Ezra, and similar 
books, among what was called “the other writings.” 

The early Church fathers quote from the Apocrypha 
as from “‘Holy Scripture.’’ Saint Augustine called them 
“canonical,’’ as also did the Councils of Hippo in a.p. 
393 and of Carthage in 397. The Council of Trent 
pronounced eleven of them to be canonical; that is, 
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it accepted all but two books of Esdras and the Prayer 
of Manasses. They have been printed, therefore, as 
part of Holy Scripture in the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
and most Roman Catholic Bibles up to the present time. 
In the Lutheran, Reformed, and English Bibles for 
nearly three centuries after Luther’s break with Rome 
they were printed, and they have been read in Protes- 
tant pulpits during the same period as useful and good for 
edification, although not authoritative in proof of Chris- 
tian doctrine. The Homilies of the Anglican Church are 
still full of citations from the Apocrypha on an equal 
level with the canonical Old Testament. It was not till 
the year 1826 that the British and American Bible so- 
cieties banished them as uninspired from the company 
of the other Biblical writings with which for eighteen 
centuries they had been contributing to the moral in- 
struction and spiritual nurture of Christendom. 

Have these ancient books between the Testaments 
deserved this sentence of banishment from Christian 
knowledge and service? The customary reason given 
for this ecclesiastical boycott has been that they were 
““uncanonical.”’ , 

Many Christian scholars, however, doubt both the 
wisdom and the justice of this sentence; for with the 
rise of modern Biblical criticism the reasons on which 
theologians had leaned, such as that they were written 
in Greek, not in holy Hebrew, that ancient rabbis and 
scholars, like Jerome, had doubted their canonicity, 
and Protestant councils questioned their inspiration, 
have one by one lost their former force. Modern 
scholars think that the Divine Spirit was quite as likely 
to dictate religious revelation in Greek as in Hebrew, 
and that, in respect to scholarly knowledge and judg- 
ment of what is spiritual truth, modern critics and theo- 
logians are as competent to decide as ancient rabbis or 
the Doctors of Divinity of one or two hundred years ago. 

It does not need any lengthy examination to see that 
the general character of the Apocryphal writings is about 
the same as that of the later Old Testament writings. 
There is a similar mixture of fact and fiction, of the weak 
and the sublime, of wisdom and fanaticism, of worldly 
counsels and of high spiritual insight and inspiration. 

There is one merit which it is generally admitted that 
the Apocryphal books possess. For sacred books they 
are unusually interesting. I know that by some they 
have been condemned as sanguinary, fantastic, worldly, 
and too similar to profane literature. It may be that 
it is these very qualities that have made them so at- 
tractive to dramatists, musicians, and artists such as 
Raphael and Allston. Not improbably it was these 
very traits that led so many painters to employ their 
skill in portraying Susanna at the Bath, Judith slaying 
Holofernes, Jeremiah prophesying in the presence of 
Baruch, and that incited Handel to select the career 
of Judea’s greatest warrior, Judas Maccabzeus, as the 
theme of one of his most glorious oratorios. There are 
no parts of the Apocrypha more pointedly secular than 
are certain parts of the canonical Old Testament, such 
as the books of Esther, Canticles, and the older portions 
of Ecclesiastes. Indeed, the fictitious additions to 
Esther, made by an unknown Jew of formal piety, seem 
directed to correct what he thought the godless omission 
of the name of God from the canonical book of Esther. 

The books of the Maccabees are indeed full of vin- 
dictive fighting and harrowing details of terrible perse- 
cutions. But they are no more bloody than the books 
of Joshua and Kings, and are ethically superior in that 
the military struggles described are not for purposes of 
conquest, but for honorable defence of homes and of the 
God-given right to worship Jehovah rather than be com- 
pelled to sacrifice to pagan idols and to embrace a poly- 
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theistic. cult. There is no historical book in the Old 
Testament that is characterized by a more pure and 
earnest patriotism and a nobler ethical inspiration than 
the first book of the Maccabees, in which is recounted in 
so direct and seli-restrained a style the heroic struggie 
for political and religious independence which was made 
by the Jewish people under their famous leader, Judas 
the Hammer, as he was called, im the second century 
before Christ. 

In the story of Judith and the grim exploit by which 
she routs the pagan invader, who with his ruthless army 
menaced her native city, we have another fiery exhibi- 
tion of that same intense patriotism that has always so 
characterized the Jewish spirit. The ethics of the 
romance are, of course, far from being in harmony with 
the Beatitudes. But they are quite as much so as the 
similar exploit of Jael, or Deborah’s exultant pean over 
the death of Sisera. Well has Judith been called “a 
woman Brutus, a Hebrew Charlotte Corday.” 

Fierce as is the spirit of tragic tale, there is a justify- 
ing purpose behind it,—that of stirring the too compliant 

to terminate at any cost the imsults and out- 
Tages of their Syrian oppressors. The dramatic pict- 
ures which the artists have painted of the liberty-loving 
woman, standing in her splendid beauty and enticing 
apparel before the luxuriously furnished tent, holding 
up in vengeful triumph the dissevered head of the foreign 
invader,—these are no more heart-agitating than the 
vivid with which this masterpiece of Hebrew 
literature has portrayed the consummate daring and 
devotion oi the heroine who, by her siren charms and 
feigned compliance with the kindled passion of the hostile 
general, had stolen away his senses, and then with his 
own sword ended his life and so saved her people from 
destruction. 


The clever detective tale of Bel and the Dragon, 
alluded to, and the History of Susanna, in which 


hypocrites and no more plainly literary creations than is 
the story of Jonah. 

The Song of the Three Holy Children, who out of 
the very midst of the furmace flames successively call 
heavens, sun and moon, water, wind, fire, hail, 
the works of the Lord to biess their Creator,— 

as noble a hymn as can be found between Genesis 
e close of the Revelation of John, and by its varied 
melodious repetitions subtly suggests the sublime 
of nature’s universal chorus of praise. It offers 

lessons, similar to those of Elijah in 
: cave on Mt. Horeb and Daniel in the lions’ den, and 
has well deserved the place given to it in the Angli- 
service book as the Benedicite par excellence. 
ee cee fe in canonical Old 
Testament is the tale which Jotham once told about 
the choosing a king.” An equally plain _— 
able, no less inferior either in wisdom or in literary skill 
is the narrative in the first book of Esdras of the three 
East What i “the strongest thing in the world?” 
What is “the seme thing in the world?” 
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By certain prim critics of the Apocrypha much ridicule 
has been heaped upon Tobit and his dog, especially the 
dog. It is indeed a romance that seems almost as fastas- 
tic as 4 dream tale from the “Arabian Nights.” Angels 
with their providential presence and succor and a gro- 
tesque demon with his malicious mischief freely interpose 
with supernatural feats in the daily life of the characters. 
The story is liberally imterlarded with the most naive 
and magical features, such as the incarnation oi the angel 
Raphael as a travelling companion of the hero, the 
demon’s fascination by a maiden’s charm, and the amus- 
ing pranks and discomfitures of Asmodeus. 

Nevertheless, the main current of the tale is that of 
a charming pastoral of the most ingenious and child- 
like style. It is an idyllic picture of domestic piety in 
a devout Hebrew family, the son of which has been 
obliged by misfortune to undertake a long journey to 
distant Media. On the way Tobias finds relatives, 
falls m love with the beautiful widow Sara, and marries 
her, although her seven former husbands had succes- 
sively been ‘Killed on the bridal night by a jealous demon. 
‘Through the wise counsel of the disguised angel and the 
device of 2 fish’s burning liver he drives Asmodeus away 
to the remotest part of Egypt. After the matrimonial 
festivities are happily concluded, Tobias takes his bride 
home with him, the faithful dog rumning on before and 
wagging his tail joyfully as he recognizes his old master 
and mistress. With the help of the gall of the magic 
fish the son anomis his father’s eyes and restores his 
sight; and the two live on im peace and prosperity, long 
beyond the limit of a centenarian’s existence. It is the 
delightful portrayal of the devout life of a group of true 
Israelites without guile or distrust, faithfully observing 
all the commandments,—a sweet family picture that has, 
without exaggeration, been likened to the tender delinea- 
tion of the home circle of the Cohens in George Eliot’s 
noted novel of “‘Daniel Deronda.” 

Yownsers, N.Y. 


An Evening Prayer. 

Almighty One, thou m whose hand turns the soft axle 
of the earth, bringing day and night, ordering the four 
seasons oi the year, giving the rain, refreshing the earth, 
and sladdenmeg every creature, gladden the hearts of thy 
people, and refresh them with wisdom and knowledge 
and beauty and truth. Pity our weaknesses; liit us up 
if we fall, be patient with us in our ignorance and in our 
thoughtlessness; and may we feel that by being tenderly 
and Wisely chastised we become wiser, better, more filial 
and true tothee. Let the knowledge of thy pity and faith 
in thy great wisdom, thy periect righteousness, —let that 
kindle our hearts in the midst of life’s troubles and trials 
and tumults. It takes us a lifetime to learn the mysteries 
and plan of life: to learn how deep are its sorrows, how 
high its morning, how wide and strong its peace at even- 
ing. Teach us to feel that it is thy almighty hand, and 
in thy perfect wisdom no harm can come to us save 
through ourselves; that nothing can move thime eternal 
good-will from its purpose, and nothimg can disturb its 
goodness, its power and wisdom but our own wayward- 
ness, our own weakness or folly; and so help us wisely 
to bear whatever comes, mindful of that which comes by 
thy providence, and mindful of that which comes of our 
folly; and may we use wisely our experience, that our 
minds may be enriched, our hearts made more soft and 
gentle and teachable; and, as years imcrease, may we 
have greater faith, greater peace, and have no fear or 
alarm, knowing that we may be the friends of God. Amen. 
Horatio Siebbins. 
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Literature. 
William Vaughn Moody.* 


The word “ great’ is too large a word to fling 
around loosely. But certainly the man who 
wrote the ‘‘Ode in Time of Hesitation”? had 
something in him of real greatness. (To say 
that it can be read after Lowell’s ‘‘Com- 
memoration Ode,’’ and not suffer too much 
by the comparison, is exactly true.) Also, 
some of us find the same noble note in these 
stirring verses from “‘ The Fire-bringer”’ :— 


““Of wounds and sore defeat 
I made my battle stay; 
Winged sandals for my feet 
I wore of my delay; 
Of weariness and fear 
I made my shouting spear; 
Of loss and doubt and dread, 
And swift on-coming doom 
I made a helmet for my head 
And a floating plume.” 

Unlike many compilations of this sort 
these letters are worth while. Sometimes 
audacious, and even occasionally approach- 
ing the outrageous in their freedom of ex-’ 
pression, they are full of the genuine article,— 
genius. There are many passages that in- 
vite quotation; 7.e., things said in the unfor- 
gettable way of genius. Here, for instance, is 
a remarkable description of a random meet- 
ing: ‘‘ Yesterday I was skating on a patch of 
ice in the park under a poverty-stricken sky, 
flying a ray of sunset. Some little muckers 
were guying a slim, raw-boned Irish girl of 
fifteen, who circled and darted under their 
banter with complete unconcern. She was 
in the fledgling state, alllegs and arms, tall 
and adorably awkward. ... We caught hands 
in midflight, and skated for an hour, almost 
alone and quite silent, while the ray of sun- 
set rotted to pieces. I have had few sensa- 
tions in life that I would exchange for the 
warmth of her hand through the ragged 
glove... .Icame away mystically shaken and 
elate. It is thus the angels converse.” 

Moody was, first of all and through all, a 
poet; but just the same he never shirked his 
work. He knew how to “‘plod, plod, along 
the desolate sands” of the daily grind,—in 
teaching English in Chicago or in writing his 
text-book. But how, like all good men, he 
loved a vacation! ‘‘ This will be one of the 
tasks of the winter,’ he writes. “‘My heart 
leaps up when I behold a calendar on the 
sly.’ He said hard things about Chicago, 
comparing it with “‘a place that is torrider’’; 
and he has some illuminating words in 
letters to Mrs. Toy and Josephine Preston 
Peabody, about Cambridge,—“ gentle, elegiac 
Cambridge.’”’ Often, when absent from it, 
he longed “‘for the queer, inimitable charm of 
Cambridge, for that atmosphere of mind at 
once so impersonal and so warm, for that 
neatness and decency of your children who 
have been washed and dressed and sent to 
play on the front lawn of time by old Auntie 
Ding an Sich, while we hoodlums contend 
with the goat for tomato cans in the alley.” 
Now and then the letters lapse into a kind 
of crazy lingo, to which there is hardly a key. 
But he can be serious enough, too, as when 
he touches the everlasting mystery of life, 
and the great object of all religion which, 
apparently, he and his friends agreed to call 
“Tt”: “I, as always, am wearying to know 


_*Some Letrers or WittraM VauGHN Moopy. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Daniel Gregory Nason. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net. 
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about It, but seem daily farther from achiev- 
ing knowledge. The more I have to do with 
It, the more It escapes my thought and defi- 
nition.” 

Doubtless he knew his own limitations. 
Writing to Mrs. Toy he says, ‘“‘I shall never 
have a lordly shelf-full of books to point to; 
but, if I live out the reasonable span, I think 
I can hope to have one little one at least, or 
two, maybe, which will be in their own way 
vocal from cover to cover.’”’ He had his 
wish, though, like Moses on Pisgah, he saw 
it, and was dying. But there are a few 
persons, perhaps a good many, who have 
recognized a true, fine note in the voice of 
this man who stoutly refused to make his 
thought agreeable for smug and ignorant 
people who demanded something else. His 
battle-stay of wounds and sore defeat, his 
shouting spear of loss and doubt and dread, 
the helmet with which he armed himself for 
the swift on-coming doom have served, and 
will serve long, to stay many weaker and 
fainting souls who have been strengthened 
by his indomitable word. 


THE OLD Boston Posr Roap. By 
Stephen Jenkins. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50 net.—When colonial settlements began 
to grow inland and communication by means 
of coast vessels was inadequate, roads became 
necessary between the little villages that grew 
later into great and prosperous cities. 
Several were developed from Indian trails 
leading out of Boston, and in time there 
came to be two well-defined roads to New 
York, over which galloped the early post- 
riders, and a third developed later in the 
days of turnpikes. This book follows the 
course of the oldest and most northerly of 
these three roads. It is that, says Mr. 
Jenkins, over which went the first post-rider. 
It echoed to the whoop of the savage, served 
the soldiers who marched to and from the 
French wats or hastened to Lexington. 
Over it Washington travelled many times, 
and later it was the pathway of countless 
emigrants to the richer valleys of the Mohawk 
and Genesee or to Western prairies. The 
era of the stage-coach followed that of the 
post-rider. In the years between 1820 and 
1840 the roads were hard, the bridges good, 
relays of horses frequent, and it took only 
two days to cover the journey from New 
York to Boston. The driver was expected 
to make ten milesan hour. Ofcourse, people 
objected to new notions about the possibility 
of railways, and the saying of one good 
traveller has been often quoted: ‘You get 
upset in a coach, and there you are, but you 
get upset in a railway car, and, damme, 
where are you?”’ ‘The writer of this inter- 
esting book (we regret to learn that he died 
while it was passing through the press) 
traces this ancient road from one great town 
of to-day to another, emphasizing the per- 
sonalities of the men and women whose names 
are therewith closely connected, and pre- 
senting the picturesque features or the 
dramatic events naturally suggested. Ma- 
terial was not lacking to make these chapters 
an interesting combination of historical 
reminiscence, such as is necessarily omitted 
from the pages of more formal records, 
and information regarding the country and 
people. In New York the post road swung 
off to the northeast from what is now 
Twenty-third Street and Broadway. Five 
chapters describe its course through Con- 
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necticut, as many more through Massachu- 
setts, and a chapter about Washington 
Street in Boston. In Massachusetts it is 
still the popular route to New York for the 
automobiles, which mark conclusively the 
difference between those days and these, 
but no one who reads this book, with its 
account of old taverns and interesting asso- 
ciations, can fail to be reminded that our 
forefathers also had much to enjoy and knew 
how to appreciate the blessings they had. 


Tae SumMMIt OF THE YEARS. By John 
Burroughs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.15 net.—John Burroughs need not 
think his readers will ever wish that he had 
stopped writing when he reached the Script- 
ural limit of threescore years and ten. We 
have few enough authors who can express for 
us at any age the sane, rejoicing love of life 
which is seldom at its conscious best in youth. 
Youth asks too much and has too little leisure 
for what it has. Mr. Burroughs counts his 
days with a large-souled appreciation of their 
richness and beauty. ‘‘It seems as if one 
never could get to the end of all the delight- 
ful things there are to know.... I still find 
each day too short for all the thoughts I 
want to think, all the walks I want to take, 
all the books I want to read, and all the friends 
I want to see.’’ ‘There, that is what old age 
means when life has been lived wholesomely, 
much in theopen. ‘The opening essay, which 
names the book, presents this much more 
freely, and is valuable, as an honest summary 
of a man’s life, seen by himself as a whole, 
always must be. John Burroughs’s summary 
is particularly valuable, however, because 
the elements that have entered into it 
are those that are the rightful heritage 
of all, rich or poor, brilliant or dull, learned 
or uneducated by the schools. As he reads 
the lesson of his life, it is this: ‘‘that 
one may have a happy and not altogether 
useless life on cheap and easy terms; that 
the essential things are always near at 
hand; that one’s own door opens upon the 
wealth of heaven and earth; and that all 
things are ready to cheer and serve one. 
Life is a struggle, but not a warfare; it is a 
day’s labor, but labor on God’s earth, under 
the sun and stars with other laborers, where 
we may think and sing and rejoice as we 
work.” It is much wiser for the present 
reviewer to give space to these words than to 
discuss the charming essays of the rest of the 
book. To our mind, John Burroughs was 
never better worth reading than now, when 
his observation of nature is blended with 
deeper’ thoughts that take in the universe 
itself, and see every smallest creature or ten- 
dency in its wider relations. 


MorHer’s Son. By Beulah Marie Dix. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net.— 
Betty Bide-At-Home has grown up and writes 
successful plays, but she has not outgrown, 
in the process, her girlish, attractive ways, 
nor the freshness of her outlook on life. She 
has upon her hands the greatest problem 
that confronts young womanhood,—the 
greater because its solution depends only 
indirectly upon her own will. The con- 
version of ‘‘Mother’s Son” from his over- 
indulged, over-restricted youth, treated at 
once too gently and too sternly, is cleverly 
traced, and made thoroughly interesting to 
the reader. We are unwilling to yield su- 
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her later books. Nothing seems to us to 
have surpassed the depth of experiences 
touched in Blount of Breckenhow, nor the 
spirit and swing of The Fighting Blade, but 
we like the German element here, and we are 
glad of her internationalstudies. In any case 
she is to be reckoned among the American 
writers who are sure to do good work, and 
may at any time surprise us by doing better, 
if her ambitions do not turn too insistently 
upon dramatic art rather than romantic 
literature, 


Happy WomMEN. By Myrtle Reed. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.— 
Myrtle Reed’s happy women are not those 
who never knew trial or struggle. Indeed, 
happiness has always a deeper foundation 
than freedom from care. Helen Hunt said 
once that joy builds its house on adamant 
of pain, and surely these happy women 
gained their place because they reached 
heights of service, rendered in unselfish 
ways. They are drawn, not because they 
teach a lesson, however, even of happiness, 
but evidently because of fresh human 
interest in their different personalities. 
Dolly Madison, Queen Louise of Prussia, 
Dorothy Wordsworth, Caroline Herschel, 
Mrs. Browning, Lucretia Mott, and as many 
more were differently placed and won life’s 
blessedness in different ways. Myrtle Reed’s 
books have had wonderful sales, and those 
sales are said to increase each year. The 
story of the present series of sketches is 
charmingly told in an interesting preface, 
contributed by her friend, Mrs. Mary 
Badollet Powell. 


Our Common Roap. By Agnes Edwards. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.— 
It is the easiest thing in the world to moralize 
and to give good advice to others, but it is 
not at all easy to give it in such a fashion 
that a busy world will stop to read or listen. 
Yet that is practically what Agnes Edwards 
accomplishes with her short daily articles 
for the Boston Herald. When those articles 
first began to appear three years ago, the 
present reader said unbelievingly, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
she is doing it very well now, but she cannot 
keep it up,” but it went on until one thought 
no more about it and simply accepted what 
came. She writes from a common-sense 
basis that is convincing where preaching 
would fail. One rather enjoys the process 
when she stabs a pet foible or strangles a 
growing conceit. She performs her mental 
surgery in something the fashion of her own 
dentist, Dr. Brown, who is the subject of 
one of her most effective little essays. Keep 
on writing, Miss Edwards. We need you, 
for we are not all perfect yet. 


Tue IrtsH Twins. By Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—Mrs. Perkins has written 
about Dutch twins and about Japanese 
twins, but for ourselves we set Larry and 
Eileen, dear, delightful, funny little spal- 
peens, above all the others, and declare them 
the most fascinating small children of the 
season. The writer has caught the true 
Irish outlook along with the Irish turns of 
speech and familiarity with legends and 
traditions, and not one of her books shows 
better work than this. She is a lucky lady, 
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saucer or the thread and needle. When we 
go to Chicago again, we shall look for Larry, 
grown-up now, but recognizable after the 
pointers given in the book. Fortunately, 
however, it is only in the last chapter, that 
Chicago has any part in the story, which 
otherwise is true to Irish soil. 


THE MAN witH THE IRON HAND. By 
John Carl Parish. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—The man 
with the iron hand was, of course, Tonty, 
whose appearance in history or romance is 
always welcome, as the promise of something 
interesting. In these chapters there is more 
of history than romance, except as romance 
is the inseparable attendant of these early 
tales. The book is the first in a series of 
stories descriptive of the pioneer days of 
the Mississippi Valley. It was projected by 
Dr. Shambaugh, president of the Iowa 
State Historical Society, who is editing the 
series in the conviction that the history of 
these dramatic events should be written both 
with accuracy after original investigation 
and with the color and life that make history 
live as reality. The author, while he has 
not drawn particularly from Parkman, has 
doubtless been inspired by his earlier work in 
this field. 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘‘Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons LARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


NEW YORK UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS. 
104 East 20th Street. 


Unitarian Books and Literature on sale. Li- 
brary of books on liberal religion open to readers. 
Subscriptions taken for Christian Register, Ad- 
vance, Hibbert Journal, Survey, etc. 
Always a cordial welcome to all visitors. 


CHRISTMAS SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers. Sent free of 
any charge by the Post-office Mission of the 
Church of the Disciples. 


What has the Birth of Jesus done for 
the World? 

Old and New Ideas concerning the Di-= 
vinity of Jesus. 

The True Coming of Christ. 

Christ and Other Masters. 

The Joys of Christmas. 

What Good has the Birth of Jesus 
brought to the World? 

Jesus as Author and Finisher of Faith. 

The Original Element in the Teaching 
of Jesus. 

The Influence of Christ an Increasing 
Power in Human Life. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 


Please state the number of sermons needed. It will be 
best to ask for several in the order of preference, as some 
of the editions may be exhausted. 


for she can make her own pictures to go with | Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
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Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Famous FRONTIERSMEN. By Charles H. 
I. Johnston. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50—The Famous Leaders Series has its 
fifth volume in the present book, which 
recounts the adventurous lives and stirring 
experiences of border heroes in pioneer days. 
Everybody knows of Daniel Boone, Kit 
Carson, Simon Kenton, and perhaps one or 
two others, but the nineteen early settlers 
who went through the valiant and daring 
adventures here described were subjected 
to equal privations and showed themselves 
no less brave in the face of danger. Virginia, 
Kentucky, Colorado, and Texas offered all 
the allurements in the way of risk and excite- 
ment that the most intrepid explorer or pio- 
neer could desire, and the stories of these men 
who followed the lure make strange and stir- 
ring reading for boys of another generation, 
to whom the call for action comes in other 
though perhaps not less significant ways. 


The Leadership of Jesus 


CHRISTMAS SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
For use of Post-office Mission workers and others interested 
No charge of any kind. Address 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER,” 


GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


of ‘CHarLes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
Script. == 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was— a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. 


4 Park STREET, Boston 
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Story ‘TELLING Poms. By Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.25 net.—Miss Olcott has 
proved herself this year a compiler of note, 
so many books are set to her credit issued by 
different publishers. The best way to teach 
children to love poetry is to make them first 
acquainted with poems that do just what 
these poems do,—tell a story. This collec- 
tion illuminates whole chapters of history, 
acquaints one with stories of mythical and 
legendary lore, teaches lessons by the world- 
honored methods of indirect appeal, and 
broadens a child’s taste for good literature. 
There is hardly an acquisition a child may 
gain that is more productive of satisfaction 
in later years than a love of good poetry. 
This book is a help to that end. 


Our Little SERVIAN Cousin. By Clara 
Vostrovsky Winlow. Boston: I. C. Page 
& Co. 60 cents.—This writer has repeated 
in this book for children the success with 
which she presented little Bohemians and 
little Bulgarians to our young Americans. 
There are about fifty volumes ‘in this series, 
and every one of them helps children to an 
appreciation of those who may be unlike 
them in customs and dress, but are wonder- 
fully like them in their desires and affections. 
They might be counted among the many 
influences that are making in these days for 
the better understanding of nation by nation 
and the promotion of peace ideals. The 
small Servians are quite as interesting as 
any of the other cousins in this large family. 


Our LittLe ATHENIAN Cousin oF Lonc 
Aco. By Julia Darrow Cowles. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. 60 cents.—It is worth a 
great deal when a child can be brought to 
some intelligent comprehension of the way 
other children have lived in other periods 
of the world’s history. These stories of long- 
ago children are carefully written in regard to 
detail, while they also try to make the civic 
and home life real and vivid. Dutis and 
Hiero, young Greek boys supposed to be 
living in the age of Pericles, had the same 
instincts and desires as the boys of to-day, 
but the difference in training and ideals is 
clearly brought out. The books of this 
series are well worth while. 


At THE HouUSE ON THE GROUND. By 
Ella Matthews Bangs. Boston: ‘The Pil-— 
grim Press. $1.25 net.—As a story for girls, 
this book has various attractive elements, 
such as two pleasant heroines, a crusty old 
uncle who is won by good sense and affection, 
some experiments in transforming hard 
times into good times, and enough of a mys- 
tery to keep one guessing. The story is 
placed in a country village, where human 
nature has a chance to develop in different 
ways and people are seldom turned out after 
a single pattern. There are some queer 
characters in it, but they have their own 
recommendations for the reader, and all con- 
tribute to the making of a pleasant, whole- 
some story. 


Tae VoyAGE OF THE HOpPERGRASS. By 
Edmund L. Pearson. New York: ‘The 
Macmillan Company. $1.35 net.—The suc- 
cession of unexpected events that occur in 
this exciting narrative and the whimsical 
matter-of-fact style in which the events are 
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told remind one of Stockton. Piratical 
doings and narrow escapes from the constable 
and others give plenty of variety. Mr. 
Pearson will be remembered as the author of 
The Believing Years, which was called a book 
for grown-up children, told with the joyous 
irresponsibility of Grimms’ Fairy ‘Tales. 
This, like that, is not only for boys, but for 
older people also, who will appreciate its 
humor and laugh at its amusing situations. 


UncLE Davm’s Boys. By Edna A. 
Brown. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1 rfet—Miss Brown is the 
author of Four Gordons, and the new story 
is as bright and wholesome as was that. 
The girls and boys who spend the summer 
together in these chapters are ‘‘simply all 
right,” as a youthful critic says of them. 
The mystery which slowly develops to an 
exciting climax is skilfully contrived to 
puzzle and interest without taking on im- 
possible features. We count this book among 
the better ones that have appeared lately, 
and it is likely to hold its interest for more 
than one season or one set of readers. 


A Jouty JIncLE Book. By Anna Burn- 
ham Bryant. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1 net.—Many who have enjoyed the bright 
verses for children which this writer has 
contributed to St. Nicholas, the Youth’s 
Companion, and other periodicals for chil- 
dren, will be glad to find them here in a 
volume for themselves, accompanied by pict- 
ures of chubby-cheeked boys and girls. 

“Look at the pictures, one by one! 
The rhymes are only half the fun. 
It laughs and bubbles like a brook— 
My pretty, jolly jingle-book.”’ 


Tue Lirt.e Master. By Laura E. Rich- 
ards. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 50 cents 
net.—This book, to use the words of the 
dedication, is ‘‘a little key to the great gate 
that leads to the ballad country.” The little 
master, Alan Gordon, son of a great baron, 
lived in the long-ago days in Scotland, when 
children wore homespun cloth and listened 
to tales told at the spinning-wheel, when 
knights rode on forays, and castles held prison- 
ers, and harpers took part in great events. 
It isa gallant story, and Mrs, Richards knows 
how to tell it well. 


Miss SANTA CLAUS OF THE PULLMAN. By 
Annie Fellows Johnston. New York: the 
Century Company. $1 net.—Miss John- 
ston’s Little Colonel books have sold by the 
thousand, but she has never written a more 
attractive story than this of the little girl 
whose railway journey alone brought not 
only a merry Christmas to two small travel- 
lers, but a lasting impulse toward a fairy- 
tale realization of her good counsel. The 
story is charming, as readers of St. Nicholas 
have found out already. May it find its 
way to many Christmas trees this month! 


Miscellaneous. 


Ginn & Co. publish Hymns for Schools and 
Colleges, intended for use in daily chapel ser- 
vices and Sunday worship. It is edited by 
Markham W. Stackpole, school minister, and 
Joseph N. Ashton, formerly director of 
music, Phillips Academy, Andover. Two 
hundred and fifty-seven hymns have been 
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selected from various English and American. 


hymn-books. The editors have included 
some of the best of the older hymns with 
many of those which are familiar to readers 
of the Christian Register, and represent the 
best of modern thought. The collection is 
especially fitted for its purpose, and deserves 
to be widely used and appreciated. 


The publications of Thomas B. Mosher 
of Portland are announced again in one of 
the charming catalogues that not only suggest 
good literature, but contain it themselves. 
They have become a feature of the Christmas 
season that we could not spare. Among the 
new books now we find Gilbert Murray’s 
three-act play, Andromache, on which no 


comment is-necessary further than to say 


that it is here beautifully printed and bound. 
Murray’s own intention in writing it was to 
produce ‘‘a simple historical play, placed in 
the Greek Heroic Age, and dealing with one 
of the ordinary heroic stories,’ that should 
show an ‘‘approach to [his] conception of 
the real Greece, the Greece of history and 
anthropology.” The result has been to make 
the old Greek tragedy live again. Robert 
Bridges’s sequence of seventy-nine sonnets, 
The Growth of Love, is presented in equally 
attractive format. Bridges has been called 
a poet who writes for poets, but it needs 
no such distinction to appreciate these del- 
icately wrought, deeply reflective poems. 
The Pierrot of the Minute is Ernest Dowson’s 
dramatic phantasy in one act. ‘The Pierrot 
who dared to love an immortal, and wooed 
her by the magic melody that Pan made 
long ago in Arcady, meets the fate that 
moon-kissed lovers risk:— 


“Go forth and seek in each fair face in vain 
To find the image of thy love again. 
All maids are kind to thee, yet never one 
Shall hold thy truant heart till day be done. 
Whom once the moon has kissed loves long 
and late, 
Yet never finds the maid to be his fate.” 


Among the attractive small books sent out 
by Thomas Bird Mosher of Portland, Maine, 
—books which combine the maximum of 
substance with the minimum of price,—is 
a lovely edition of The Sermon on the Mount, 
printed by itself with illuminated lettering 
and provided with slip case and cover. 
Songs of Adieu is a little anthology of “finale 
and farewell” in which there are poems 
from twenty-eight modern poets. Some of 
them are laments for love that is dead, by 
hearts that have grown cold, yet try to 
warm themselves by the memories of half- 
forgotten fires. Others are more vital in 
the sorrow of parting, and nearly all have 
the touch of tenderness and longing implying 
that 


“Some voice within me dimly understood 
In a lost language cries.” 

In the daintiest of volumes Mr. Mosher 
reprints three selections from the Indian 
books of wisdom, From the Upanishads, 
translated by Charles Johnston. They are 
the story of the sacrificer’s son who was sent 
by his father to the house of Death, the say- 
ings of ‘‘A Vedic Master” about life, and the 
discourse about the real self. The trans- 
lator matches these chapters with extracts 
from the writings of Emerson, whose pre- 
eminence in American literature, he says, 
comes from the rebirth in them of the thoughts 
and ideals of these most ancient writings. 


‘ 
| 
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THE PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT OF THE 
American Unitarian Association 


ANNOUNCES THE APPEARANCE OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS FOR AUTUMN, 1913 


Bergson and 
the Modern 
Spirit 

By 


George Rowland 
Dodson, Ph.D. 


304 pages; $1.35 net; 
by mail, $1.48. 


In Bergson Dr. Dodson sees the appearance of a 
new star of the first magnitude in the firmament of 
thought. The Bergsonian conception of evolution 
is expounded with a discussion of its necessary im- 
plications for ethics and religion. In the divinations 
of our great modern poets we find a confirmation of 
the vision of life which the philosopher has strained 
the resources of the most wonderful prose speech to 
express. Dr. Dodson shows that Bergson, the 
metaphysician of the life force, is not a man of the 
pragmatist temper, nor does he hold the theory of 
truth defended by James, Schiller and Dewey. 


In this volume the Pastor Emeritus of the May 
Memorial Church of Syracuse sums up the supreme 
reality as the universe itself. The product of a min- 
istry of fifty-three years, it is the expression of his faith, 
dedicated ‘‘To all who have longed to adore infinite 
love and right and truth; who have sought and have 
not yet found.” It is written for plain men and 
women, in an effort “to show them that with the aid 
of science they can know much more about the uni- 
verse than they now think possible, provided always 
that they are willing to trust their own common 
sense when that speaks plainly and clearly.” 


The Supreme 
Reality 


By 
Samuel! R. Calthrop 
L.H.D. 


1965 pages; $1.00 net; 
by mail, $1.10. 


The Eternal 
Presence 


By 
William Henry 
Fish, Jr. 


200 pages; $1.00 net; 
by mail, $1.10. 


Reason proclaims a goal for thought. Religion 
finds it. The Eternal Presence means not the mind’s 
idea of God, but the reality experienced by the soul. 
Faith is no mere belief in a metaphysical object 
presupposed by all quest of truth and goodness and 
beauty: it is the finding of the Blessed Reality in 
spiritual vision. The Eternal Presence thus glimpsed 
is the healing of sorrows and the spring of transcen- 
dent hopes. 


A message of encouragement and stimulation to 
higher ideals of manhood and patriotism. America’s 
conquest will be by the ideals of internationalism 
and democracy, marking the coming of universal 
peace. The book also contains an address delivered 
in Ghent, entitled “World Peace and the Treaty 
of Ghent.” An excellent, up-to-date statement of 
eee conditions, looking forward to a brighter 
uture. 


America’s 
Conquest of 


Europe 
By 
David Starr Jordan 


70 pages; 60 cents net; 
by mail, 66 cents. 


The Ethical Aspects 
of Evolution 


By 


VOLUME I 


Hlinister’s Handbook 


The product of a competent committee of our fellowship, contain- 
ing material essential to every minister in the conduct of his work. 
The arrangement is most modern, while in fullest sympathy with aff ||| 
that has proved best by established usage. 
choice selection of poems from a vast field of material. 


Volume II presents a 


VOLUME II 


The Romance of 
Evolution 


John C. Kimball 


A collection of lectures deal- 
ing with the relation of evolution 
to some of the'ethical problems 
which the world has been trying 
to solve, together with six ser- 
mons. 


Contains Services for Bap- 
tism, Confirmation, Marriage, 
Funeral and other occasions, 
such as Joining the Church, 
the Offertory, the Communion 
Service and Benedictions. 


One hundred additional hymns 
and poems for Funeral services, 
grouped according to subject; viz., 
Life and Death, Resignatton—Trust, 
Suffering—Rest, The Personal Life, 
Childhood—Youth, The Aged, Short 
Extracts. 


By 
John C. Kimball 


The author is convinced that 
evolution is vastly more roman- 
tic and beautiful than the fan- 
ciful and outworn theories of the 
past. 


325 pages; $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


420 pages; $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


not found in the printed pages. 


Companion volumes, 4x 6 inches in size, in black morocco. 
ficient blank sheets in each book for the writing in of other material ||| 


Price of each volume, $1.00 net; by maif, $1.04, 


Suf- 


Freedom and 
the Churches 


By 
Various Authors 


114 pages; $1.00 net; 
by mail, $1.08. 


A series of ten papers by prominent representatives 
of as many denominations, setting forth succinctly 
the services rendered by their respective fellowships 
in promoting the cause of freedom in religion and the 
political order. The volume, edited by Dr. C. W. 
Wendte, will be found to be a stimulating and valua- 
ble contribution to the history of freedom in America. 


Eleven papers of great interest and value to all 
students of social problems in their relation to the 
church. Edited by Elmer S. Forbes, Secretary of 
the Department of Social and Public Service. 

A remarkable combination of mature and progres- 
sive theory and successful practice. Indispensable 
for one seeking to keep pace with the best efforts in 
this great field. 


Social Ideals 
of a Free 
Church 
By 
Various Authors 


139 pages; $1.00 net; 
by mail, $1.09. 


Clear Grit 


By 
Robert Collyer 


828 pages; $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.63. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


BULLETIN 
No. 30 


The Control of Tuberculosis 


By Dr. Mark W. RIcHARDSON 


The Association is completing the preparation of a 
volume of lectures, addresses and poems by this great 
seer, none of which have ever appeared in print. 

The material has been collected and edited by Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, for years associated with Mr. 
Collyer at the Church of the Messiah in New York. 
The book will appear early in December, 1913, which 
would have been the occasion of Mr. Collyer’s nine- 
tieth birthday. 


Among the diseases for which the co-operation of 
the public is most necessary for effective control 
perhaps tuberculosis stands first. 
and a half of persons in the United States are suf- 
fering from some form of it to-day. It will kill one 
hundred and fifty thousand people in the next 
twelve months; yet if certain simple precautions 
were universally observed, tuberculosis could be 
stamped out as completely as smallpox has been. 
The wide circulation of this Bulletin by the churches | 
will be a most useful educational work and will do 
much for the achievement of the desired end. 


The volume, written intimately as by an older, ex- 
perienced friend to a young mother, abounds in de- 
lightful suggestions as to the best ways of guiding 
the young from early childhood to maturer years. 
The book may well extend its influence beyond the 
immediate mother in the home to the many mother 
associations connected with women’s clubs, schools 
and churches. 


Over a million 


Self=Training 
for 
Motherhood 
By 
Sophia Lovejoy 


120 pages; $1.00 net; 
by mail, $1.09. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Order as “S. S. No. 30,” not by title 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Publication Department, American Unitarian Association 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Grown-up Land. 


“ Good-morrow, fair maid, with lashes brown, 
Can you tell me the way to Womanhood Town?” 


“Oh, this way and that way, never a stop. 
Tis picking up stitches grandma will drop, 
Tis kissing the baby’s troubles away, 

’Tis learning that cross words never will pay, 
Tis helping mother, ’tis sewing up rents, 

Tis reading and playing, ’tis saving the cents, 
Tis loving and smiling, forgetting to frown, 
Oh, that is the way to Womanhood Town!”’ 


“Just wait, my brave lad, one moment, I pray. 
Manhood Town lies where? Can you tell the way?” 


“Oh, by toiling and trying we reach that land,— 
A bit with the head, a bit with the hand! 

Tis by climbing up the steep hill Work, 

Tis by keeping out of the wide street Shirk, 

‘Tis by always taking the weak one’s part, 

*Tis by giving the mother a happy heart, 

’Tis by keeping bad thoughts and actions down, 
Oh, that is the way to Manhood Town!” 


And the lad and the maid ran hand in hand 
To their fair estates in Grown-up Land, 
—City and Country. 


Fuzzy’s Flying Machine. 


Once upon a time in Wormland lived little 
Fuzzy Caterpillar. He was a queer fuzzy- 
wuzzy sort of a chap, who crawled along the 
ground with his nose down, and his little feet 
keeping right straight ahead. Once in a 
while, when he grew very tired crawling, he 
took a swing in the willow tree just for a 
change. 

None of the other little worms of Worm- 
land understood Fuzzy. He never seemed to 
want to play games with them or stand and 
talk about the neighbor worms. He never 
was busy doing anything—he just crawled 
and swung, and swung and crawled. 

“What a queer fellow!’’ said Sister Angle- 
worm. ‘‘ Why doesn’t he get at something? 
He’ll never become famous crawling over 
the ground all his life with his nose down.” 

“Tve never seen such a fellow,’ said 
Borey Worm, as he peeped from an apple 
which had fallen from its beautiful tree home, 
because borey had been making his home in 
it when he had no business there. 

“T couldn’t stand being such a lazy, fat, 
woolly creature,’ said Hookey Fish Worm. 
“He doesn’t even wiggle.” 

“He hasn’t enough energy to wiggle,” 
answered Slimy Snail,—as they gossiped to- 
gether. ‘‘Why on earth doesn’t he shed 
that heavy coat in the summer?”’ 

“He has been shedding coats right along,” 
said Hookey. ‘“‘Haven’t you noticed the 
different colors of his coats? But each one 
seems to get heavier. Just watch him. He 
has a new one every few days.” 

“Well, all that worries me is his laziness,” 
said Sister Angleworm. ‘“‘I just wish he’d 
get at something.” 

Fuzzy only crawled along, smiling at all 
that the little worms had to say about him. 

“JT wonder whether I am lazy?” said he. 
“T can’t work at silly things like eating holes 
in leaves or hiding away in apples, so that I 
can bore my way into the sunlight. I want 
to do something worth while. Some day I’ll 
surprise them, and then they won’t think I 
am sleepy and lazy. Folks who want to 
become great have to spend some time think- 
ing.” 
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So he spent his days crawling along, and 
his nights resting. One day he had a won- 
derful thought. 

“JT have a funny feeling under this thick 
coat of mine,’ said he. ‘‘Something tells 
me that, if I tried, ITcouldflysomeday. Why 
can’t I invent a flying machine? If only I 
can do that, they won’t make fun of me.”’ 

And he kept on crawling, never minding 
what the other little worms had to say, shed- 
ding coat after coat, and eating everything 
he could find to make him strong. One day 
he climbed into the willow tree for a swing. 

‘Guess I might as well begin my work,” 
said he. “This is a good place. The little 
bugs and worms can’t bother me up here 
with their silly talk.” 

Little by little he let himself down from 
the tip of a leaf, spinning a long silk thread. 
Little by little the thread grew thicker as 
Fuzzy went down. Little by little he spun 
around and around until he had woven a 
beautiful sik bag. Then he got in the cen- 
tre of it, and spun himself close into a little 
silk bed. 

“T like this work,’ said Fuzzy. ‘‘My, 
but it is interesting! I wish I could do more, 
but I am so sleepy. Guess Ill try my co- 
coon bed, and take a nap. Perhaps if I do, 
my dream may come true. If it does, won’t 
I surprise Borey and Hookey and Slimy! I 
do hope I will. I’'ve—been—working— 
very—h-a-r-d. 

And Fuzzy slept in his cocoon bed, 

His queer silk covers drawn over his head. 


There he stayed for many weeks. Uncle 
Sun watched over his bed by day, and Aunty 
Moon and the star babies twinkled at him all 
night. As for the little worms of Wormland 
they gazed up at his funny bed, which looked 
so much like a silk ball, and thought he was 
done for,—for how could he breathe in such 
a place? 

“We always knew he never would amount 
to anything,” they said one day as they talked 
together. 

But up in the willow-tree Fuzzy was awak- 
ening. My! but he felt funny. Not a bit 
like crawling down to his worm friends. He 
stretched himself—then 


Off flew the covers from over his head, 
And down fell the sides of his queer cocoon 
bed, 


and out into the world, right through the air, 
flew Fuzzy, seated in the most wonderful, 
brightest-colored aéroplane in the world. 
So quickly, so easily he flew, that he almost 
forgot his name had even been Fuzzy Cater- 
pillar, for the birds of the air were shouting, 
“Look at Swifty Butterfly and his flying 
machine!’ 

And the little worms of Wormland? Well, 
you never saw such a lot of excited, wiggling 
creatures as they were! Hookey Fish Worm 
came crawling up to Slimy Snail’s cottage 
door. 

“Took overhead, will you?” said he. 
“Tsn’t that Fuzzy Caterpillar we used to 
make fun of here in the village? That lazy 
fellow?”’ 

“’That’s who it is,” shouted Slimy. ‘Say, 
Fuzzy, where’d you get that flying machine?” 

“Made it—made it—made it! Thought 
it out while I was crawling around, while 
you fellows gossiped,’’ answered Fuzzy, as 
he sat drinking a honey soda in the Rose 
Bush Restaurant. 

Then away he flew from one flower town 
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to another, drinking honey cups everywhere, 
and the little worms watched how the birds 
played with him. 

“Who ever would have dreamed that 
Fuzzy would be so famous?’ said Hookey 
Fish Worm. 

“Who indeed?’ echoed the other little 
worms of Wormland.—Edna Groff Deihl, in 
the Sunday School Times. 


Bobby’s Gray Squirrel. 


Little Bobby Gray Squirrel came out of his 
tree home one cold day in winter and found 
the woods and fields covered with a thick 
crust of snow ice. It had been snowing the 
day before, and this had turned to rain and 
sleet, and-then a cold wave in the middle of 
the night had frozen everything hard. 

It was unfortunate for Bobby, because the 
day before his supply of nuts stored away in 
the tree had all been eaten up. He was very 
hungry now, and he looked at the snow ice 
with dismay. 

“T must dig under the snow for my break- 
fast,” he said, shivering. ‘‘I ought to have 
done it yesterday.” 

Like all squirrels, Bobby had buried a lot 
of juicy nuts in the ground. No one knew 
where these were except Bobby. They were 
his reserve stock, to be used only when his 
supply in the tree was exhausted. 

Bobby scrambled down the ice-coated tree, 
and landed plump on the snow with all four 
feet. The crust was glazed with ice, and 
Bobby could barely make an impression on 
it with his sharp claws. He skated and slid 
rather than ran along the ice to another tree. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution, 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for s 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual] and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 

PRESIDENT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 

TREasuRER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
FS Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Bos . 

ass. 

For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Insti:uted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission 
forthem. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-PRESIDENT, di FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Crerx, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
5 Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
TRECTORS: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Geo: 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, reg 
De Normandic, Gearae, ieee Nathanial i 
me ‘ 
Robert Gould Shaw. 4 See ee 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SeceErary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. : 
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There he began to dig and tear frantically 
at the snow crust, but he could make no im- 
pression on it. He tried to gnaw through 
the ice with his sharp teeth, and he did suc- 
ceed in getting one little tooth through. 

But the sharp ice cut his feet and made his 
gums bleed, and all the while he was getting 
colder and hungrier. He scampered off to 
another place where his nuts were buried, 
but the ice was just as thick and hard here. 

“What am I going to do?’’ Bobby asked 
himself in despair. ‘‘I’ll starve if I can’t 
get at my nuts. Oh, why didn’t I dig them 
before this storm and lay some by for a rainy 
day!” 

Just then, when Bobby was at his wits’ 
end, a bear came lumbering through the 
woods, crunching heavily through the snow 
crust. The bear was very hungry, too, and, 
when he spied Bobby crouching down under 
the tree, he thought what a delicious morsel 
hée’d make. Bobby pretended he was asleep 
or overcome with the cold. 

The bear approached cautiously and made 
a dive at him with a big paw, but Bobby 
leaped to a tree branch, and from this began 
scolding and chattering loudly. The bear 
walked around and around the tree, greedily 
watching the angry little squirrel. 

Finally, Bobby laughed outright and ran 
to the top of the tree. ‘‘Go away, Bruin, 
and let me have my breakfast!’’ he cried. 
“And thank you for getting it ready for me.” 

Now the bear sniffed at the mere sugges- 
tion of breakfast, and he hunted all around 
for it, but he couldn’t find it. Then he went 
away in a huff, thinking that Bobby had been 
making fun of him. 

But no sooner was the bear out of sight 
than Bobby scampered down the tree and 
began digging for his nuts. The bear had 
trampled through the snow crust all around 
the tree, breaking the ice into a thousand 
little pieces, and Bobby had no difficulty in 
digging up his buried nuts. 

“Tt’s a good thing bears have big feet,” 
Bobby said reflectively, as he munched the 
first nut, ‘‘and also that they don’t know how 
to dig for nuts in the ground. I think I'll 
dig a lot of them to-day, and not get caught 
short like this again.” 

Bobby learned his lesson so well that he 
spent most of the day carrying nuts to his 
tree home, and when he was through he 
went to sleep, with a full stomach, and dreamt 
of spring.—George Ethelbert Walsh, in the 
Churchman. 


New Wiles of Mr. Fox. 


Ranch owners in the new fox breeding 
industry of Eastern Canada have found that 
the fox is by no means limited to his wily 
tricks of the woods, but can invent a clever 
scheme to escape for every day in the week. 

When fox ranches were first tried, bur- 
rowing was the danger most guarded against, 
until an owner entered his ranch one morning, 
and was astonished to find both foxes in one 
pen gone, without a sign of a burrow. On 
examining the pen carefully, he discovered 
scratches on the branches of a fir-tree near 
the wire side. The foxes had climbed the 
tree and jumped over the wire. As it hap- 
pened on an island, the foxes were caught 
and put back again. All branches near the 
wire were lopped close to the trunks. Two 
days later the same two foxes escaped again. 
They had scrambled up the knots and stumps 
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to liberty! This time they enjoyed a lasting 
success, for a cold snap had frozen the har- 
bor, and they had hit the trail across the ice 
to safety. After this incident all the fox 
ranches encircled their trees with tin collars. 

Very soon they learned that the foxes had 
other resources besides climbing. A heavy 
snowfall had drifted over the fence, and the 
next morning there were no foxes to feed. 
Apparently, that pair of foxes had stayed 
awake all night until the snow was high 
enough for them to leap over the fence. 

Mr. Fox in captivity is a master at his old 
art of digging. Heis persistent and ingenious 
and withal a very slippery customer.—Harry 
R. Peterson, in Our Dumb Animals. 


A Mule Engineer. 


A mule, one of a team, was harnessed in 
front of a big ice-wagon. Patiently the 
team had pulled their cooling load through 
the hot streets. They were going through 
a street where an excavation was being 
made for water-pipes. The driver did not 
watch, drove too near the edge of the exca- 
vation, and before he could stop the team 
the earth began caving in, and down went 
one of the mules. Fortunately, he landed 
on his feet. Whether he was astonished 
at his sudden descent or whether the shock 
paralyzed him is not known; but the mule 
stood perfectly still down in the pit. The 
earth suddenly caved in around his feet, so 
he was buried to his knees. The workmen 


assembled, and were greatly puzzled as to 
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how they could get the mule out. The 
mule looked solemnly about at the consult- 
ing workmen, as if he would inquire how 
long it would be before he could get out. 
He then with his nose began pushing the 
earth into the hole in front of him from about 
his forelegs. The workmen saw at once the 
idea in the mule’s mind; and they took their 
shovels, and began shovelling the earth back 
into the hole from around the mule’s legs. 
As soon as the mule could get one foot free, 
he raised it, and began trampling the earth 
around him. ‘This made the earth hard for 
one foot to rest on. The workmen dug out 
the other, and the mule in the same way 
tramped the earth in front of him. At the 
end of an hour the workmen had succeeded 
in building an inclined plane, up which the 
mule walked to the surface. However 
stupid mules are ordinarily, this mule cer- 
tainly was not stupid. 


Little boy caught a very severe cold while 
his mamma was out of the city, and on her 
return rushed up to her, and, throwing his 
arms around her, cried, ‘‘O mamma! both 
of my eyes is raining, and one of my noses 
won’t go.”’ 


The mother asked little Dot to go into 
the next. room, and see if the clock was run- 
ning, for she had not heard it strike all the 
afternoon. Dot came running back, put her 
curly head into the door, and exclaimed: 
“Why, no, mamma, de clock ain’t a-runnin’. 
It is des stannin’ still and a-waggin’ its tail.’’ 


Christmas 


—— 


That OVE 


Plan it for Christmas, perhaps as a gift from the 
family instead of a number of trifles. For years the 
Globe Ear-phone has been constantly used by thou- 
sands of enterprising deaf people. The new adjust- 
able model magnifies soak to whatever degree the 
condition of the hearing requires,—a. sliding switch 
regulates its strength and makes one instrument 
serve all purposes. It multiplies one’s hearing power 
a hundred-fold and makes it possible to hear distinctly 
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Is there some one dear to you who will miss her share of the Christmas pleasures through 
being deaf? One who must remain apart from the circle around the tree, unable to 
hear the happy exchange of conversation and thanks? 
ness of it and the nervous strain of trying to hear? 

It is within your power entirely to change this condition if you will only secure for her a 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE 


| 


Give us a chance to demonstrate the efficiency of the Globe Ear-phone. 
let us bring it to your home. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled—Send for Circular B 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE COMPANY 


SEVENTH FLOOR, TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Open Wednesday Evenings until 8.30 


Have you thought of the loneli- 


conversation that without it is only a faint murmur 
or wholly inaudible. 

One who receives a Globe Ear-phone becomes part of 
the family circle again at the very time when the 
Christmas spirit should unite all. And all the year 
it brings: pleasure in the companionship of friends, 
the enjoyment of lectures, sermons, and music,—a 
renewed interest in life and fresh opportunities for 
usefulness. 


Call at our office or 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Rev. Dr. Clay MacCauley has been on a 
flying visit from Japan to China. He sailed 
for Tien-Tsin, thence proceeded to Pekin, 
and by rail to Hankow and Shanghai. He 
has now returned to Tokio, and we await 
with much interest his report concerning the 
outlook for Unitarian testimony and service 
in China. 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., having 
finished his mission work in Japan, also 
sailed for China and the Philippines. With 
two such counsellors on the ground we ought 
to be well advised. 

A significant occurrence in the missionary 
annals of the Unitarian body was the par- 
ticipation recently of Unitarian women, by 
invitation, in the great Women’s Mission- 
ary Meeting in Park Street Church, Boston: 
when the roll of denominations represented 
was called, 138 Unitarian women arose to be 
counted. No wonder the meeting was 
greatly stirred. 

Dr. Chen Huan-Chang of Shanghai is 
very prominent in the movement to make 
Confucianism the state religion in China. 
In the present chaos of spiritual affairs in 
that country his endeavors receive consider- 
able. encouragement, although Christian, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan, and other religious 
leaders are making a strong opposition to it. 
There is much dissent, however, from the 
idea of any State religion. Petitions pro 
and con are being submitted to the National 
Assembly, and the journals are filled with 
articles on the subject. - Probably less than 
one-tenth of the Chinese people profess 
themselves Confucianists.. This cult has been 
highly honored in times past as a moral code, 
but has never been formally adopted by the 
state. Recently new ideals of personal and 
social duty have taken possession of the 
Chinese educated mind to the detriment of 
Confucianism. Its modern champion, Dr. 
Chen, was educated in Granby, Mass., and 
Columbia University, New York, at the 
expense of the Chinese government. In 
the latter city he established a Confucian 
school. Columbia gave him a Ph.D. in 
1912. Several American and German 
scholars are aiding Dr. Chen in his purposes, 
also a number of prominent Chinese reformers 
and statesmen. 

The Federated Christian (Protestant) 
Missions of Japan have issued a tract, 
““Message to the Japanese People,” approved 
by seven hundred missionaries. ‘‘Its in- 
terest,” says the Japanese Weekly Mail, 
“lies mainly in this, that seven hundred 
missionaries in Japan have so far come to a 
unity in their faith that they profess at least 
to give their assent to the doctrines and teach- 
ing it contains. On the whole, it would seem 
to prove that they agree in holding what is 
known as the Apostles’ Creed, with the omis- 
sion of the clauses, ‘Who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, ’— 
both of which clauses should stand if, as is 
claimed, ‘‘‘the Bible is the authoritative book 
of the Christian religion and the touchstone 
of Christian teaching.’’ (p. 19). 

The controversies which have arisen be- 
cause of the action of the Y. M. C. A. in so 
framing its articles as to exclude Unitarians 
from membership have extended to Japan. 
Dr. MacCauley and our coworker Prof. 
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Minami, in his Japanese Unitarian magazine, 
have borne their testimony. Dr. Mott, 
the great student missionary organizer, has 
upheld the course of the Association. Dr. 
Ebina of the native Congregational Church 
thinks that no inquiry should be held into 
the beliefs of members, but that all who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians should 
be admitted to full privileges. It is quite 
clear that the sympathy of the Japanese 
Christians favors a large interpretation in 
the matter of membership, rather than a 
natrow and dogmatic one. It would be 
significant if the first impulse for liberality 
in this issue came from an Oriental country. 

In Egypt the Mohammedan minister of 
Public Instruction has ordered 460 Bibles, 


400 New Testaments, and 20 Concordances to. 


be placed in the public schools. This is, 
indeed, a new departure. A parallel case 
would be the official distribution of 25,000 
copies of the Koran in the public schools of 
our country. This would seem shocking to 
the Christian consciousness. The Bible, 
we say, is infinitely above the Koran in 
literary and moral values. Probably an 
unprejudiced comparison would find quite 
as much in the Bible which the modern con- 
science cannot accept as in the Koran. But 
in any case the Mohammedan, who holds the 
Koran as the last and supreme word of God 
to man, has been willing to commend the 
Bible also to his student youth,—a lesson to 
us in tolerance and justice. The way to this 
action has, doubtless, been made easier for 
him because the Mohammedan world ac- 
cepts both Moses and Jesus, the Old and the 
New ‘Testament, as revelations from God. 
Perhaps also because his unsophisticated 
reading of the Bible discloses to him that it 
nowhere teaches tritheism or polytheism, 
or the worship of the creature for the Creator. 
Might not Christians be equally large- 
minded and tolerant, and admit that Mo- 
hammed also was a prophet of God and 
brought to his countrymen, steeped in idolatry 
and animalism, a higher revelation of spirit- 
ual truth and moral duty? 

In Cairo, two years ago, we were informed 
that an Egyptian convert to Christianity 
had been invited to lecture on the Old Testa- 
ment in that orthodox Mohammedan strong- 
hold, the great University El Hazar, with its 
ten thousand students of the Koran. We 
are glad to note that the University of 
Chicago is to listen this winter to a series 
of lectures on Mohammedanism by an ex- 
pert, and that, through the increasing large- 
ness of view of the Lowell Institute Com- 
mittee, we are to enjoy a similar course in 
Boston. Such things promote true religion 
and interdenominational justice and good 
will. 

A great undertaking is the publication, 
announced in Germany, under the auspices 
of the Society of Sciences of Goettingen, of 
a compendious work, ‘‘Sources of the His- 
tory of Religion.” It is intended to be a 
companion work of the well-known Oxford 
publication ‘‘Sacred Books of the East.” 
Profs. Andreas (Orientalist) Otto and Titius 
constitute the editorial board. Two volumes 
have appeared,—“ Dighanikaya,”’ the book 
of long texts of the Buddhist Canon, trans- 
lated in selections by Prof. Dr. R. O. Franke 
of Koenigsberg University; and ‘‘Hymns 
of the Rigveda,” translated by Prof. Dr. 
Hillebrandt of Breslau University. Other 
works in preparation are Poimandres, Koran, 
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Zarathushtra, Brahmanical, Japanese, Old 
German and many other Scriptures. 

It is a singular fact that, despite the pro- 
found investigations of German scholars 
into the ethnic scriptures and philosophies, 
there has been but slight popularization of the 
results of comparative religion in that coun- 
try. The prevailing ignorance in Church 
circles concerning the non-Christian religions 
of the world is amazing, and the source of no 
little narrowness in their own religious and 
church life. In this respect admirable ser- 
vice has been rendered by our International 
Congresses of Religious Liberals, especially 
the one held in Berlin. Yet even to-day our 
German coworkers are disturbed over the 
admission of non-Christian thinkers and 


orators to the programmes of our meetings. 
The recent inclusion of a Jew and a Brahmo 


to the executive committee has distressed 
not a few of them, perhaps less in itself than 
because of the hostile comment it may elicit 
from their orthodox adversaries in Ger- 
many. It is probable, however, that this 
appreciation of other world faiths and world 
teachers will increase among them as the 
Orient awakens to new political and moral 
life in the coming years. The missionary 
influence of these great congresses will take 
on greater proportions, and will be exerted 
not only on the non-Christian, but the Chris- 
tian world, until both shall realize the spirit 
of fellowship in the bond of peace. 

Rev. Gaetano Conte is busily at work on 
his Italian Society of Free Believers. He 


writes us that he has just returned from a- 


missionary pilgrimage to Venice, Udine, Ber- 
gamo, Milan, Turin, Parma, and Bologna, 
where he visited sympathizers, gained new 
subscribers for his magazine, and addressed 
little circles of members of his association. 
In Turin especially he found new allies 
and much encouragement. The last num- 
ber of his magazine printed eight communica- 
tions on religious questions from a number of 
prominent university professors and teachers 
of Italy, which had been contributed to the 
Paris Congress. It will be pleasant news to 
him that at our conference on the foreign 
extension of our cause, held in Channing 
Hall last month, after Rev. Louis C. Cor- 
nish’s stirring address on Mr. Conte’s work 
a spontaneous collection of $125 was made 
for its furtherance. 

At the recent election in Italy the liberal 
and government party were overwhelmingly 
triumphant. We regret to learn, however, 
that our friend, the Modernist, Romolo 
Murri, was defeated for re-election to the 
House of Deputies. ‘This can only be a tem- 
porary check, for so energetic and brilliant a 
personality has certainly a notable part to 
play in the social and religious reconstruction 
of Italy. : 

Prof. Troeltsch, the eminent scholar of 
the University of Heidelberg, in a recent 
essay sums up the present-day tendencies of 
the Roman Catholic Church as follows: 
“‘A withdrawal from the general culture of 
our time, the creation of a Catholic culture 
as much as possible cut off from external 
influences, and the hope of a renewed ad- 
vance of this contracted but organically 
and dogmatically invigorated circle to a 
victory over modern society, and the modern 
and scientific conception of the universe.” 

Our faithful coworker, Miss Mary B. 
Westenholz of Copenhagen, writes us: “TI 
want to tell you of one result of the Inter- 
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national Congress. It was at the Berlin 
meetings, at the Wartburg especially, that 
Pastor Arboe Rasmussen gathered strength 
and insight to fight his battle for freedom and 
sincerity, I cannot in a brief letter explain 
how this struggle has been carried on, 
but he is at this moment, like Jatho and 
Traub, summoned before a Reetterdomstol. 
Whatever may be his fate before this 
-tribunal, whether he loses his pulpit in the 
State Church, or whether his heresies shall 
-be deemed “‘Good Latin,” as we say, it will 
lead to reform in the Established or State 
Church of Denmark, and it is impossible 
that such a reformation should not be favor- 
able to freedom of the spiritual life.”’ 

Prof. E. Montet of the University of 
Geneva writes us concerning the proposed 
World Congress of Theists: ‘‘How I should 
love to take part in this reunion! Your 
project interests me in the highest degree. 
My relation with the Musselmans extends 
even to India, where my address at the Paris 
Congress, translated into English and cir- 
culated, has met with much sympathy. 
The same is true of Morocco and Egypt, 
where it has been issued in an Arabic ver- 
-sion.”’ It was Prof. Montet’s paper at our 
Amsterdam Congress on the Monotheistic 
religions of the world which first led to the 
suggestion of a World Congress of Theists. 

The death of Rev. Dr. Frederick M. 
Schiele of Berlin removes another of our 
faithful friends and fellow-workers in the 
International Congress. Mr. Schiele was 
one of its general executive committee, and 
the congress at Berlin owed much to his 
ability and devotion to its interests. A 
learned scholar, a consistent and brave 
liberal, a man of singularly lovable person- 
ality, he will be greatly missed by his fellow- 
workers of the committee. 


Rev. John Hunter, D.D. 


The recent resignation by Dr. John Hunter 
of the important pulpit in Glasgow, Scotland, 
which he has so ably filled for well-nigh 
twenty-five years, and his virtual retirement 
from active pastoral service because of increas- 
ing ill-health, is an event which affects not only 
the community in which this eminent divine 
has labored so long and so faithfully: it 
elicits the regret and good-will of religious 
liberals throughout the world. As minister 
of Trinity Church in Glasgow, he has been 
a great spiritualizing and liberalizing force, 
not only in that great centre of population and 
influence, but throughout the British Isles. 
The city which had the privilege of listening 
to eloquent preachers like Dr. Chalmers 
and Dr. Caird found in Dr. Hunter a worthy 
successor to its great pulpit traditions. 
He has few of the arts and graces of the 
orator. The inflections and cadences-of his 
delivery are often irritating and wearisome, 
his gestures ungainly, his discourses often 
unconscionably long, but the sustained power 
of his reasoning, the splendors of his rhetoric, 
the beauty of his illustrations, the irresistible 
fervor of his appeal, and beneath it all his 
profound spiritual passion, especially when he 
pours out his soul in prayer, sweep away 
every other impression than that of the in- 
tellectual strength, the religious earnestness, 
sincere and deep, the all-embracing charity 
of the preacher. No wonder his congrega- 
tions were large, his church notable for its 
representative quality and its public service, 
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Thousands of students and thinking men and 
women all over Scotland and England looked 
to him for religious inspiration. 

Coming to Glasgow soon after the heresy 
trials.of Robertson Smith, Dods, and Bruce, 
Dr. Hunter from the first espoused the cause 
of religious liberalism and progress. He was 
accused of negative and destructive preach- 
ing, but at no church in Scotland was the wor- 
ship more affirmative, reverent, and conducive 
of the Christian spirits To this his own hymn 
and service books, which gave evidence of 
the compiler’s exquisite literary taste and 
deep religiousness, contributed not a little. 
Catholicity and devoutness were in them 
blended with independence and the modern 
point of view. A knightly soul, despite the 
modesty and shyness which characterize 
him, John Hunter has been a leader among 
liberal churchmen in all English-speaking 
countries, and a succorer of many. In Sep- 
tember, 1907, he came by invitation to Boston, 
and preached the sermon before the Fourth 
International Congress of Religious Liberals 
in Arlington Street Church. The excessive 
heat, the long preliminary exercises, and the 
unusual length of his own discourse did not 
permit a display of his pulpit powers at their 
best. The year after he again came to 
America by invitation of our Universalist 
brethren, and under their auspices undertook 
a strenuous preaching campaign covering 
many States of the Union and involving fa- 
tigue that might have wrecked a less robust 
and ardent nature, and may have impaired 
his strength. 

Dr. Hunter’s resignation of his charge in 
Glasgow was accompanied by such demon- 
strations of regret and appreciation as do 
not often fall to the lot of modern clergymen, 
one feature of which was a gift of nearly 
$20,000. We Americans of liberal faith 
would blend our regrets and regards with 
those of our transatlantic friends and allies 
for a rational and spiritual Christianity, and 
cherish the hope that after a season of rest 
and recuperation our honored fellow-worker 
may be able still to render valuable service 
to the cause of which he has been one of the 
foremost advocates and defenders. 


Cc. W. W. 


An Alliance Questionnaire. 


BY REV. EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 


I have this week sent to the officers of all 
the Unitarian Women’s Alliances in this 
country and abroad the following question- 
naire on social service. I should like to ask, 
through the columns of the Christian Register, 
that each Alliance take the matter up as 
early in the new year as possible, sending the 
replies in soon after. I shall be glad to fur- 
nish further blanks to those who do not receive 
them, or the questions may be copied from 
this letter. 


We are preparing an exhaustive study of 
the work accomplished by our Unitarian 
women during the last ten years. We are 
anxious to have your work represented in 
the report. Will you therefore answer for 
us the following questions, fully enough for 
us to easily form an intelligent idea of the 
work done? 

1. How many members have you in your 
Women’s Alliance? 

2. How much money, on an average, does 
it raise for the church each year? 
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3. How much money, on an average, 
does it raise for other objects? 

4. What active work does it perform? 

(a) How many tracts distributed each 
year? 

(b) What has-your Cheerful Letter Com- 
mittee done? 

(c) What Church Socials and Clubs 
does it care for? 

5. What community or Social work do 
the women of your church perform? 

{In answering this question, will you say 
whether the community is in the immediate 
vicinity of the church, or in some other 
section, or for the community as a whole?] 

6. Will you list the character of your 
community work, is it for Orphans, Aged, 
Immigrants, Sick, etc.? 


Marriages. 


At the Arlington Street Church, November 27, by Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel, Matthew D. Bengaquin and Miss Bessie 
M. Quimby, both of Boston. 


Deaths. 


WELCH—In Brookline, December 4, Mary Elizabeth 
Welch, widow of Thomas J. Welch, aged 84 years. 


A beautiful character endeared to a wide circle ot 
friends; a woman deeply, devoutly spiritual; with aspira- 
tion for the best; a loyal Unitarian. 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL, Extensive salesrooms, 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


14,000 MILES 


A Carriage and Two Women 
By Frances S. Howe 


Private sale only. Price, $1.50; postage, 15 cents. 
Address Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, 
Mass. 


POPULAR TOURS 


EUROPE at Popular Prices $375 and up 


Eighth Season THE SHELTON PARTIES Announcements 
Box A - 294 Washington Street - Boston, Mass. 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 


Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request, 


Dr. W. Lincotn BATES, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


ARYTONE, heavy voice, highest reputation as solo- 

ist and quartet singer, desires church position, Boston 
or vicinity. At liberty after January 1. Exceptional op- 
portunity. References. Address A. A., care Christian 
Register. 


/INTER BOARDERS WANTED six miles 

from Richmond, Va., Interurban stops in front of 

house. Good board; northern family. Mrs. Emma Rath- 
bun, Highland Springs, Va. 
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7. Will you also give a brief word con- 
cerning the work which is being done in your 
community by Unitarian women, though 
not done in connection with the church or 
Alliance? 

8. What good work can you point to in 
your community which has been accomplished 
by the efforts of Unitarian women largely, 
though not wholly? for example, Hospital? 
Social Settlement founded? 

9. How many School-teachers and how 
many Social Workers have you among the 
women of your church? 

to. Will you send pictures, photographs, 
reports, etc., of your work, that might be 
used for an illustrated lecture? 


The Young People’s Religious 
Chnion, 


Fair Results. 


In connection with the recent fair at Hotel 
Vendome it may be interesting to note the 
sums cleared at the various tables:— 

Bags, $48.72; Candy, $92.00; Children’s, 
$44.40; Doll, $50.45; Entertainments, 
$61.05; Fancy, $281.48; Flower, $119.10; 
Household, $82.60; Lemonade, $36.55; Life 
Membership, $552.85; Luncheon, $241.16; 
Mystery, $24.10; Pacific Coast, $100.09; 
Preserves, $50.75; White, $103.80; Artist, 
$17.50; Admissions, $76,91. 

There have been in addition some few 
after sales, so that the total to date amounts 
to $1,694.97,—a very creditable showing. 


LirE MEMBERS. 


It has been some time since Life Members’ 
additions have been reported. As a result 
of the special efforts of the chairman of the 

- Life Members’ Table at the recent fair, eleven 
new members may be noted, thus making our 
total to date, 221:— 

Miss Sarah E. Hersey, Dorchester; Miss 
Edwina H. Jewett, Waltham; Miss Florence 
Torr, Peabody; Miss Emily I. Hargrave, 
Allston; Mrs. Ruth Fay Child, Pepperell; 
Miss Emma R. Ross, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Miss Mercedes H. Torr, Peabody; Mrs. 
Carolina §. Atherton, Roxbury; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bancroft Beatley, Roxbury; Mrs. 
Helen W. Bates, Milton; Miss Emily J. 
Cline, Dorchester. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the musical service in King’s Chapel 
next Saturday noon Mr. Malcolm Lang, the 
organist, will be assisted by Otto J. Riedel, 
baritone, who will sing a solo. Rev. Charles 
Edwards Park, of the First Church in 
Boston, will be speaker at all of the noon- 
day services next week. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet Monday, December 15, at 
All Souls’ Church, Roxbury. Miss Frances 
M. Dadmun will tell a Christmas story, and 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins will speak on “The 
Festival of Childhood.” Supper will be 
served to delegates at six o’clock. For non- 
members the supper is 65 cents. The meet- 
ing at seven is open to all interested. 
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Vesper services will be held at the First 
Parish Church, Meeting House Hill, Dor- 
chester, on the second Sunday of each month 
at four o’clock commencing December 14. 
Rev. Roger §. Forbes will preach. The 
dates and subjects are: December 14, 
“The Roots of Religion’; January 11, 
“Why We Pray”; February 8, “The Way to 
God”; March 8, ‘‘The Constant Incarna- 
tion.’ The congregation is invited to meet 
socially in the vestry after the close of each 
service. Tea will be served in the Allen 
Parlor. To reach the church, take any 
Meeting House Hill car from Dudley Street 
Station and get off at Eaton Square. 


Meetings. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 1EAGUE.—The League 
held its regular monthly meeting, Dec. 4, 
1913, at 11 A.M., in the Germantown Church, 
with an attendance of about 60 members and 
guests. Appropriations were made for the 
churches at Vancouver and Edmonton, after 
which the paper on the subject, ‘How can 
our Denominational Organizations increase 
their Membership and the Scope of their 
Influence?” was read by Mrs. J. T. Rorer. 
Considerable discussion followed. After par- 
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taking of luncheon, the afternoon was de- 
voted to ‘Fellowship,’ the object being to 
make the members of the different churches 
acquainted with each other, which object 
seemed to be crowned with success. 


Churches. 


SHELTER Neck, N.C.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. W. S. Key: Successful harvest Thanks- 
giving services were held Sunday, November 
30, and, although the weather was threaten- 
ing, there was a good attendance and every 
one enjoyed the occasion. The church was 
decorated with products cf the farm and 
garden; and a large and varied display of 
produce aroused much interest. The object 
was to enable the people to see what a won- 
derful variety of foodstuffs can be raised in 
their own immediate neighborhood. No less 
than twenty-three different kinds of vege- 
tables and grain were artisticaJly arranged, 
eighteen of which were grown on the Carolina 
Industrial School Farm, and included the 
products shown the previous week at a Corn 
and Vegetable Exhibition in Wilmington, 
which won three prizes. There were five 
different kinds of corn,—red, white, straw- 
berry, purple, and purple and white speckled, 


WE SUGGEST THAT 


always good and 


fair price— 


87 and 89 CAUSEWAY STREET 


“ 
ft 
ye 


If you want things that are 


If you want to get the Christmas 
supplies for the table at a 


If you want to send a Christmas 
Box to some needy family— 


If you want to select from 
a stock which comprises every 
CHRISTMAS REQUISITE—go to 


COBB, BATES & YERXA 60,8 


55 SUMMER STREET 


(One block down from Washington Street) 


274 FRIEND STREET 
—aALsOo IN— 
MALDEN, SALEM, TAUNTON, and FALL RIVER 


wholesome— 


6 and 8 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
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lrish and sweet potatoes, cabbage, collards, 
pumpkins, turnips, carrots, radishes, okra, 
parsley, mustard, peppers, red and grecn, 
celery, beets, apples, and sorghum. The 
music and singing was exceptionally good, 
consisting of congregational hymns, solos, 
duets, and trios by Mrs. Peterson, Miss Ellen 
Hildreth, and Mr. Key, Miss Alice M. 
Brooks presiding at the organ. Mr. Key gave 
an address appropriate to the occasion. In 
the afternoon the Sunday-school had a musi- 
cal Thanksgiving service with harvest songs, 
choruses, and an address by Mr. Key. As 
usual, the people came to Dix House for the 
weekly song service in the evening, which 
brought to a close an especially interesting 
day, 
Personals. 


Mrs. Powhatan Bagnall, wife of the minis- 
ter of the Church of the Messiah, Boston, 
which holds services every Sunday evening 
in the Parker Memorial, has spoken recently 
before the Lowell Alliance on ‘‘The Negro in 
Music,” illustrating the work of Negro com- 
posers and poets by the singing of their songs. 
Mrs. Bagnall, says a Lowell paper, is a 
woman of charming personality and highly 
educated. She expressed great pride in the 
musical achievements of noted men of her 
race. She is herself a cultivated musician 
and has a beautiful voice. Probably Mrs. 
Bagnall would be willing to give her paper 
before other Alliance branches. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Through the courtesy of the heads of the 
respective departments, the dates were ar- 
ranged for the Missionary Conference of 
several weeks ago and for the Social Service 
Conference held last week, so that the ses- 
sions would fit in with the school programme. 
Thus the social service lectures of the Thurs- 
day session of the Conference occurred on the 
regular day for that subject, and presented in 
number and power of addresses and in promi- 
nence of its speakers a splendid contribution 
to the instruction of the course. The pre- 
siding officers and speakers were inspiring 
and hopeful, and gave definite suggestions 
regarding the attitude and the work of the 
church in connection with its greater help- 
fulness. Mr. Carr in his introductory address 
cautioned us to have patience, and, in em- 
phasizing the necessity of a plan toward which 
we may work, struck a keynote of several 
succeeding speakers. The great need is for 
inspired church members and leaders, and 
the fundamental business of the church is to 
furnish such for the world’s work and reforms. 


The Lowell Lectures. 

Free Public Lectures under the Lowell 
Institute will be givén in King’s Chapel 
on “The Growth of Christianity,” by Rev. 
Kirsopp Lake, D.D., professor of early 
Christian literature in the University of 
Leyden, Holland. 

The first, on December 8, was “‘ The First 
Christian Missionaries.” The others, on 
Monday afternoons at 2.30, will be as follows: 
December 15, ‘““The Church Outside the 
Roman Empire’; December 22, ‘The 
Christianity of Early Theologians’; Decem- 
ber 29, “The Christianity of the Ordinary 
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Man”; January 5, “The Jesus of History 
and the Christ of Religion.’’ Admission is 
FREE, and no tickets will be required. 


A Christmas Sale. 


On December 17, instead of the 3d, as 
previously advertised, the Church of the 
Messiah, Boston, will hold a Christmas sale 
and carnival in aid ot the building fund in 
Parker Memorial, Appleton and Berkeley 
Streets, from 2.30 to 11.45 p.m. ‘There will 
be an opportunity to purchase Christmas 
gifts at reasonable prices, and at 8 P.M. 
the Entertainment Committee will present 
“The Peake Sisters.” 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


offer an unequalled exhibition of 


Holiday Sales 
Crockery, China 


Glassware 


Allervale Pottery from Devonshire, Eng- 
land, decorated with quaint mottoes, 
some of which we quote, and which are 
decorated on various items as follows, 

Pitchers, Teapots, Covered Pitchers, 
Candlesticks, Bowls, Trays, Teapot 
Stands, Dog and Cat Feeding Bowls: 

“May the hinges of friendship never grow rusty.” 

“Say not always what you know, but always 

know what you say.” 

Also pitchers in other wares with mottoes: 

“Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly.” 

“The pleasure of doing good is one that never 

wears out.” S 
Brittany Pottery, quaint designs. 
Holland Pottery from Gouda. 

Moorcroft Pansy Decoration, rich glaze. 

Old China decorations of Kang Hsi 
period on English ware, effective and 
inexpensive. 

Seekers for Bridal Gifts will find in the 
China examples, also in the Glass de- 
partment, attractive items. All valués 
from the inexpensive through the 
medium values up to the richest 
specimens to be found on sale. 

Royal Worcester China just landed, 
plain yellow ground with gold edges. 

Stock Patterns of all grades in which 
parts of sets may be had at the same 
rate as the whole dinner set is priced. 

Glass Tableware and Cut Glass in ex- 
tensive variety. 

On our 5th Floor we show a large assort- 
ment of 

China Novelties at popular prices. 

Special Holiday Bargain Tables, clas- 
sified values, many items marked down 
to close. 

Tables of 25 cent values 

Table of 50 cent values 
Table of $f values 
Also $2 and $5 tables 
Seen on the Gallery 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 


33 FRANKLIN STREET 
Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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The Benevolent Fraternity. 


On Sunday, Dec. 14, 1913, the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches of Boston will hold 
its regular delegate meeting at the South Con- 
gregational Church at the corner of New- 
bury and Exeter Streets, Boston, at 8 P.M. 

Rev. Christopher R. Eliot of the Bul- 
finch Place Church and Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman of Channing Church, Dorchester, 
with their coworkers will describe the work 
which is being carried on at these two chapels 
of the Fraternity. This meeting is open to 
all interested in Boston’s Unitarian Mission- 
ary Society, and gives an opportunity for the 
members of our denomination to acquire a 
more general knowledge of what the Frater- 
nity is doing in its field of work. 


An old English “‘ Manners Book”’ says, “‘“A 
lady should dip only the tips of her fingers 
in the sauce bowl, and should not let food 
fall out of her mouth on the tablecloth.” 


Bae BG Ba 


CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTIONS 


Unusual Things—Practical 
Things—Interesting Things 
—for Men and Boys. A 
Man’s Store is the Logical 
Place to purchase Gifts 
fora Man’s Christmas 


50c to $3.50 
$1.15 to $9 

House Jackets 
$10 to $30 


House Gowns 


Bath Robes and Slippers to match, 


Sweateis 

Angora and Cashmere Jackets. $6 to $18 

English Knitted Waistcoats, Imported, 

$6 to $10 

Motor Mufflers $2.50 to $8 

Steamer Rugs 

Silk, Madras, Cheviot and Flannel 
Pajamas 

Silk Underwear, per garment, $3.50and $6 

Silk Shirts $3.50 to $8.50 

Hand Knit Bed Socks 

Imported Silk Knitted Shirt Protectors, 
$5 to $10 

$1.50 to $6 


Walking Sticks 
$1 to $10 


Umbrellas 


Handsome Holiday Gift Boxes 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Pleasantrics, sted inaceie ene 
yeh > ‘ SHE STEPHENSON | Garbage Receiver 
A Parisian$wit once defined experience as SLT No lies, ns Litter. No Odors. 


a comb that one became possessed of after | Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. KIDDER PEABODY & C0 
: , - Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
having lost one's hair. Cc. H. SrEDuENsen Wiis 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. | j | 
“We simply couldn’t sleep,’ said Mrs. 2 
Twickembury, “‘for there was a pauoraina 115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 56 WALL ST. 


outside our windows all night long.” BOSTON NEW YORK 
66 9) 
Prudent Wife: ‘‘Whatthave you laid up JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL 
for a rainy day, John?” Happy Jack: “A 4 
mackintosh, my dear.’—The Christian Re- Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


view. Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. investment Securities 


“How well preserved Lord Bawnbast is!| By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Is he not a great swell?” “Oh, yes!” (with F e E - 

a burst of. confidence.) ‘‘Do you know, Also an edition with services, 50 cents; oreign xchange 
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